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VISIT to any of our public 
A picture. galleries generally 
tends to remind us how much 
we have learned of the history of our 
country and how little we remember of 
it. The few pictures we possess de- 
picting some of the leading events of the 
centuries, Since the landing of William 
the Conqueror, are mostly imaginary 
work on the part of the artists, although 
some of them have given to us scenes 
of enduring historical interest, most ad- 
mirably re-endowed with vitality by the 
aid of their great talent of enchanted 
vision. 

It is a long, laborious task to repro- 
duce in paint ‘a true presentment of a 
scene the painter has before him, and 
Mr. Austin Chester, the art critic, says 
that it is a much more arduous one to 
produce realistic presentments of sub- 
jects seen simply by the mind’s eye. 
‘*Fragments of fact alone come down to 
us, but the painter of tradition has to 
make of these stray mosaics a definite 
as well as a beautiful pattern. He must 
bring to bear upon the episodes he de- 
picts a renaissance of sight, an historic 
vision, backed by a complete equipment 
of historic knowledge. However 
familiar we may be in thought with the 
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occasions, we form no logical picture 
of them until we see them through the 
painter’s eye. Then such pictures are, 
as it were, gleams of light in Dark Ages. 

‘* If, for instance, we who are not 
historians but who have the restless 
curiosity of honest investigation, try to 
picture a Napoleon at Waterloo, it is 
to-day as a figure moving from north to 
south or vice versa, perchance, and to- 
morrow from east to west or west to 
east, and with equal uncertainty we 
environ him on korseback or on foot. 
Authority is not lacking for the broad 
outline of events; but we have no 
logicality in our mental vision until the 
authoritative painter comes along, and, 
supplying data, filling gaps, and syn- 
chronising occurrences, shows us an 
accurate depictment ; then if he does his 
task well, we have no longer any 
necessity to go to the trouble of creating 
and controlling for ourselves our shift- 
ing, mental sight.’’ 

In selecting the historical pictures in- 
cluded in this article, the writer has 
given preference to those paintings 
which have not already appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, and has 
retold the stories of the incidents de- 
picted in the originals, which are for 
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the lack of space, only referred to in the 
official catalogues. 

Paul Delaroche’s picture of ‘‘ Edward 
V. and the Duke of York in the Tower’’ 
is in the Louvre at Paris, although we 
have a reduced version of it—by the 
same artist—in the Wallace Collection. 
This painter exercised a great and disas- 
trous influence upon modern art, and 
inaugurated the style of artificial stage- 
dramatic representation in painting, 
which obtained for many years all over 
Europe, especially in 
Germany. 


England and in 
The most important ex- 
amples of his art in England are the 
‘*Charles I. insulted by the Parliament- 
ary Soldiers,’’ at Bridgewater House, 
and ‘‘Stafford going to the Scaffold,”’ 
at Stafford House. The National Gallery 
of British Art contains the often repro- 
duced ‘‘Execution of Lady Jane Grey,”’ 
which appeared in 
pages. 

Edward V. reigned less than three 
months—April 9th to June 22nd, 1483— 
and was never crowned. At the time 
of his father’s death he was living at 
Ludlow surrounded _ by ~ his 
mother’s kinsmen and friends. But on 
his road to London, he was overtaken 
at Stony Stratford by his uncle Richard, 
Duke of : 


has already our 


Castle, 


Gloucester, who had come up 
from the north, and by Henry Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, the chiefs of the 
party opposed to the Wydesviles. The 
two, by a sudden stroke of treachery 
and violence, arrested four of the young 
King’s retinue—his mother’s brother, 
Earl Rivers, his mother’s son, Lord 
Richard Grey, and two gentlemen of his 
household—whom they sent prisoners 
into Yorkshire; and, ordering the rest 
of the Royal train to disperse, they, with 
their own followers, brought the King 
to London. The poor boy, seeing his 
friends taken from him, ‘‘wept and was 
nothing content, but it booted not.’’ 


The Dukes accused Rivers and the 


Greys of a design to usurp the Govern- 
ment; and the fact that large store of 
armour and weapons was found among 
the baggage of the Royal attendants 
was generally thought to justify the 
arrests. 


The Queen-Mother, as soon as 
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she heard what had happened, fled with 
her youngest Rickard, Duke of 
York, and her five daughters, to the 
Sanctuary at Westminster. The King 
was lodged in the Tower, then a palace 
as well as a fortress and a prison; and 
the Duke of Gloucester was appointed 
Protector. 


son 


So far Gloucester and his supporters 
had been united by a common hatred 
of the Wydeviles; but it is plain that 
they now disagreed among themselves. 
Lord Hastings in particular, who had 
been a bitter enemy of the Queen’s 
friends, seems to have repented, and to 
have secretly gone over to their side. 
On June 13th, by order of the Pro- 
tector, Hastings was seized at the 
council-board in the Tower, and put to 
death out of hand. ‘‘ By St. Paul,’’ 
the Protector was reported to have said, 
‘**T will not to dinner till I see thy 
head off,’” and a log of wood which lay 
on the Tower Green served as a block 
for the hurried execution. The same 
afternoon proclamation was made that 
Hastings and his friends had conspired 
to murder the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham. 


and their fellow 
prisoners were, without trial, beheaded 
at Pontefract. The little Duke of York 
was removed from his mother in the 
Sanctuary to join his brother in the 
Tower, and thus Gloucester had both 
his nephews in his hands. On _ Sun- 
day, June 22nd, Dr. Ralf Shaw, a 
preacher of some note, and brother to 
the Mayor of London, preached a ser- 
mon at Paul’s Cross, a cross and pul- 
pit, which then stood at the north-east 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, set- 
ting forth that the children were illegi- 
timate on the ground that when their 
father married Elizabeth Wydevile he 
under a 


Rivers, Grey, 


was pre-contract to marry 
another woman. \ccording to the 
ecclesiastical law, this would make 
his marriage with Elizabeth void. 
The Lord Protector was _ pointed 
out by the preacher as the right- 
ful inheritor of the Crown. The 
claim thus first put forward was ac- 
cepted by an assembly of Lords and 


Commons, which was practically a Par- 
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liament, though owing to some inform- 
ality, it was not afterwards allowed that 


name; a deputation of lords and 
knights, joined by the Mayor, alder- 
men, and chief citizens, desired the 
Protector to take upon him the royal 
dignity, and on June 26th _ the 
Duke of Gloucester sat in Westminster 
Hall as King Richard Ill. of Eng- 
land. 

Richard and Anne, his wife, were 
crowned at Westminster, July 6th, 


1483, the preparations which had been 
made for the coronation of the nephew 
serving for those of: the uncle. The 
new King then set out for York, where 
he and the Queen, with crowns upon 
their heads, walked through the streets 
in a grand procession. 


He was already 
liked in the 


North, where he had lived 
for some time, and all this display was 
designed to his 
But while he 
time, there arose 
the south 
Edward's sons; 
ham, 


increase popularity 


was thus spending his 
much murmuring in 
and west at the captivity of 
and at last 
hitherto Richard’s staunch ally, 
rtaken to head a 


release. \t 


reported 


Bucking- 


seems to have unde 


rising for their 


this 


ment it was they were no 
longer living 


stated that Sir 


In the next reign it was 
Ivrrell and John 


that on the re- 


lame Ss 

Dighton had confessed 
fusal of Sir Robert Br 
stable of 


ackenburyv, Con- 
the Tower, to put his \ une 


pr isoners to death, Ri h rd | id bidds ! 


that the kevs of tl lower should be 
delivered to [vrrell for twenty-four 
hours, and that Tvrrell’s o n, Digh- 
ton, together with one Mil lorrest, 
had smothered the sleeping children in 
their bed, and then buried them at the 
stair-foot. It was further rumoured 
that by Richard's desire i priest of 


Brackenburv’s household had removed 
the bodies elsewhere. Some, however, 
have doubted the murder, notwithstand- 


ing the apparent confirmation 
popular belief by a discove made one 
hundred and ninetv-one vears late of 


the bones of two boy s, of about the 
of the young princes, lvin 
the White Tower under the staircase 
leading to the chapel. The reigning 
King, Charles II., had them removed 
to Henry the Seventh’s chapel as the 


age 


buried in 
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remains of Edward V. and Riehard, 
Duke of York. 

In after days, men told how Richard 
was haunted by the memory of his 
murdered nephews; he knew no peace 
of mind, his hand was ever on his 
dagger, his rest broken by fearful 
dreams. 

The picture ‘‘The Disgrace of Lord 
Clarendon, after his last Interview with 


the King, Whitehall Palace, 1667,’’ was 


painted by Edward M. Ward, R.A., 
and was first exhibited in the Royal 
\cademy in 1846, and is now in the 


collection of Lord Northwick at Chelten- 
ham. A sketch of the picture is in the 
National Gallery of British Art, and was 


acquired by the nation in the Vernon 


Collection in 1847. Lord Clarendon 
is descending the garden steps; the re- 
tiring figure in the middle distance, of 
which th back only is seen, repre- 
sents the King, Charles II. Various 
courtiers, amonest whom 1s « nspi uous 
Lad ( st } I } the balcony, 
exulting o the disgrace ol 
th fallen mouniste lhe incident 
s corded in Pepys’ ‘* Diary,”’ but 
more fully in Macaulay's famous 
histor he inger of the nation 
had been used by the Dutch 


\\ ar, but it was § mewhat appeased by 
the dismissal of the Lord Chancellor 
Edward Hyde, Earl e¢f Clarendon, 
hi 


\itherto the King’s chief adviser, who 


was disliked, though tor different 

isons, both by courtiers and people 
Clarendon was an old-fashioned states- 
man, who wished to see the Government 
conducted as in the days of Elizabeth, 


and was indignant when the Commons 
presumed to inquire how the money they 


had voted for the war had been spent ; 


but at the same time he frowned upon 
th vices and follies of the King and 
the Court. From the Restoration down 
to 1667, Hvde was the virtual ruler of 


and ‘‘car 
\fter 
settled on the 


the country, 
por ket.’’ 


securely 


ried the crown in 
Charles II. 
throne, he raised 
his old councillor to the peerage by the 
title of Hvde of Hyde, and 
shortly afterwards created him Viscount 
Cornbury and Earl of Clarendon. The 
inauspicious marriage of the King to 


his was 


Baron 
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Catherine of Braganza, which took 
place in 1662, was originally ascribed 
to Clarendon’s advice, and a great deal 
of probably undeserved odium was 
afterwards incurred by him on account 
of this union. His subsequent treatment 
of that ill-used princess was certainly 
very unbecoming, and his conduct in at- 
tempting, for the purpose of retaining 
the King’s favour, to persuade her to 
consent to the appointment of Lady 
Castlemaine, as one of the ladies of her 
bed-chamber, is deserving of the sever- 
est reprobation. He indignantly refused 
a large bribe which was offered by the 
French court, to recommend the 
restoration of Nova Scotia, and other 
measures agreeable to Louis XIV.; but 
he had no _ hesitation in soliciting 
pecuniary aid for his master and thus 
originating that shameful dependence 
of Charles upon the French King, whick 
was afterwards so injurious to the 
honour of the King and the best 
interests of the country. He also recom- 
mended and carried through the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French for five million 
of livres—a most discreditable transac- 
tion, which was afterwards made the 
ground of one cf the most serious 
charges brought against him by Parlia- 
ment. Charles had hitherto resigned 
himself implicitly to the guidance of the 
Chancellor, but a coolness now began 
between them which ultimately ended 
in total alienation. 
bigoted adherent of the Established 
Church, and strenuously opposed the 
bill, which, to please the King and fav- 
our the Roman Catholics, was brought 
forward in 1663, to enable His Majesty 
at his pleasure to dispense with the 
penal laws against Sectarians. Charles, 
too, was wholly devoted to his licentious 
pleasures, and under the guidance of his 
mistresses, began to be impatient of the 
admonitions and good advices which 
the Chancellor administered to him, 
‘*too much with the air of a governor 
or a lawyer.’’ The King’s profligate 
favourites, perceiving this diminution of 
royal regard, thought this a favourable 
opportunity to effect the Chancellor’s 
ruin; and one of their number, the Earl 
of Bristol, an ambitious, intriguing, 


Clarendon was a 
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worthless courtier, suddenly presented 
to the House of Lords, on the roth July, 
1663, a paper containing articles of im- 
peachment for high treason against 
Lord Clarendon. The Chancellor 
made a vigorous and triumphant de- 
fence, and the charges were dismissed 
by the Lords with a strong censure of 
the prosecutor, who was obliged to 
abscond and to remain in concealment 
for several years. This rash attempt 
to destroy the Chancellor served only to 
confirm his power, but there is reason to 
believe that the confidence of the King 
was never again fully restored to him, 
and the breach between them continued 
to widen, until at length the long-con- 
tinued domination of this powerful 
minister was irretrievably overthrown. 

The Dutch War broke out in 1664, 
and ended most dishonourably for the 
court and the nation. But though 
Clarendon had resolutely opposed this 
unprincipled contest, and was in no 
degree accountable for the shameful 
manner in which it had been conducted, 
he was held responsible by the public 
for its disastrous termination. 

His windows were broken by the 
populace. He was reproached in ribald 
rhymes for the sale of Dunkirk, the 
cession of Tangier, and the King’s un- 
fruitful marriage. His opposition to a 
bill forbidding the importation of cattle 
from Ireland drew down upon him the 
wrath of the squirearchy in the House 
of Commons. Dissenters and Romanists 
were naturally hostile to him on account 
of his intolerant ecclesiastical policy ; 
while even the bishops, he says, were 
dissatisfied with him for not doing more 
to put down schism. The profligate 
courtiers and royal mistresses laboured 
zealously to destroy his rising influence 
with the King, and Charles was at 
length induced, mainly through the in- 
fluence of Lady Castlemaine, to deprive 
his old and faithful servant of the great 
seal (August, 1667). The dismissal 
from office of this over -powerful 
minister was the signal for a combined 
attack upon him by all his enemies, and 
when the House of Commons met in 
October, articles of impeachment were 
prepared, and ultimately Clarendon was 
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with great reluctance induced, by the 
entueaties of his friends and the ex- 
pressed wishes of the King, to retire to 
France, where he died some seven years 
later. 

The picture of ‘‘ James II., in his 
Palace at Whitehall, receiving the news 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange 
in 1688,’’ was painted by E. M. Ward, 
R.A., and was first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1850. It was be- 
queathed to the National Gallery by 
Mr. Jacob Bell, and was ultimately re- 
moved to the National Gallery of British 
Art. James II. was the second son of 
Charles I. After the capture of Ox- 
ford by the Parliamentary Army he 
escaped, and was conducted to his 
sister, the Princess of Orange. At 
that time he was fifteen years of age. 
He soon after joined his mother in 
Paris, but at the Restoration he re- 
turned to England, and married secretly 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon, by whom he_ had 
daughters, who afterwards became 
queens of England. On the death of 
Charles II., in 1685, he succeeded to 
the throne, and seems to have acted 
with a steady determination to render 


two 


himself absolute, and to restore’ the 
Roman Catholic religion. After dis- 


gusting the great majority of his sub- 
jects, by attending mass with all the 
ensigns of his dignity, he proceeded to 
levy customs and excise without the 
authority of Parliament. He endeavoured 
by every direct and indirect attack to 
overthrow the Established Church, but 
these innovations, in regard to both 
the religion and Government, gradually 
united opposing interests, and a large 
body of the nobility and gentry con- 
curred in an application to the Prince of 
Orange, who had been secretly prepar- 
ing a fleet and an army for the inva- 
sion of the country. James, who was 
long kept in ignorance of these trans- 
actions, when informed of them by his 
minister at the Hague, was struck with 
terror equal to his former infatuation; 
and, immediately repealing all his ob- 
noxious acts, he practised every method 
to gain popularity. All confidence was, 


however, destroyed between the King 
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and his people. William arrived with 
his fleet in Torbay, November 4th, 
1688, and being speedily joined by 
several men of note, his ranks swelled, 
while the army of James 

desert by entire regiments. 
these things were passing in 


began to 
While 
Devon- 
shire, the ferment was great in London. 
The Prince had issued a Declaration, 
which, in spite of all precautions, was 
now in every man’s hands. On the 
6th of November James, still uncertain 
on what part of the coast the invaders 
had landed, summoned the Primate and 
three other Bishops, Compton of Lon- 
don, White of Peterborough, and Sprat 
of Rochester, to a conference in the 
closet. The King listened graciously 
while the prelates made warm profes- 
sions of loyalty, and assured them he 
did not suspect them. The conversa- 
tion that ensued is fully recorded in 
Macaulay's History. The King insisted 
on having from the bishops a paper de- 
claring their abhorrence of the Prince’s 
enterprise. They, with many profes- 
sions of the most submissive loyalty, 
pertinaciously refused. The Prince, 
they said, asserted that he had been in- 
vited by temporal as well as by spiritual 
peers. The imputation was common. 
Why should not the purgation be com- 
mon also? “‘ I see how it is,’’ said the 
King. ‘‘ Some of the temporal powers 
have been with you, and have persuaded 
you to cross me in this matter.’’ The 
bishops solemnly averred it was not so. 
But it would, they said, seem strange 
that, on questions involving grave 
political and military considerations, 
the temporal peers should be entirely 
passed over, and the prelates alone 
should be required to take a prominent 
part. ‘‘ But this,’’ said James, ‘‘ is my 
method. I am your King. _ It is for 
me to judge what is best. I will go 
my own way, and I call on you to 
assist me.’ The bishops assured him 


that they would assist him in_ their 
proper department, as _ Christian 
ministers with their prayers, and as 


peers of the realm with their advice in 
his Parliament. James, who wanted 
neither the prayers of heretics nor the 
advice of Parliaments, was bitterly dis- 
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appointed. After a long altercation, 
‘| have done,’’ he said. *‘* 1 will urge 
you no further. Since you will not 
help me, I must trust to myself, and 
to my own arms.”’ 

The bishops had hardly left the royal 
presence, when a courier arrived with 
the news that on the preceding day the 
Prince of Orange had landed in Devon- 
shire. Incapable of any vigorous 
resolution, and finding his overtures of 
accommodation disregarded, James re- 
solved to quit the country. He sent 
his wife and infant son to France. A 
few weeks compelled him to set out in 
the same direction. His first attempt 
to escape was unsuccessful, and he was 
still at Whitehall when William reached 
London. But the Prince had no in- 
tention of adopting harsh measures 
against his father-in-law. The latter 
was simply desired to leave the palace, 
and proceed under a guard of Dutch 
soldiers to the mansion of the Duchess 
of Devonshire at Ham. He was per- 
mitted, however, to visit Rochester, 
where some of his friends joined him, 
and thence he escaped without diffi- 
culty to St. Germains, to become the 
guest and pensioner of the King of 
France. 

In the meantime, the throne of Great 
Britain was declared to be abdicated; 
and William and his consort Mary (the 
daughter of James) were unanimously 
called to fill it conjointly. Assisted by 
Louis XIV., James was enabled in 
March, 1689, to make an attempt for 
the recovery of Ireland. The battle of 
the Boyne, fought June, 1690, com- 
pelled him to return to France. All 
succeeding projects for his restoration 
proved equally abortive, and he spent 
the last years of his life in acts of 
ascetic devotion, dying at St. Germains 
in 1701, aged 68. To sum up the 
character of James in a few words, we 
may truly say that his prejudices were 
strong, his understanding narrow, and 
his temper cold and ungenerous. 

The picture of ‘‘ The Battle of Fon- 
tenoy,’’ showing the French and the 
Allies (British, Dutch, and Austrians) 
facing each other, is in the Albert and 
Victoria Museum in South Kensington. 
It was painted by the well-known 
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French military artist, Felix Philippo- 
teaux, and is dated 1873, and was pre- 
sented to the nation by Mr. F. R. 
Bryan. This painting is one of the 
few battle pictures on view in a public 
gallery representing an occasion which 
was not creditable to English general- 
ship, although it recalls a war in which 
our soldiers were conspicuous for their 
bravery. The incident of the armies 
saluting each other, as shown in the 
painting, is in strange contrast to some 
recent events. 

On the death of the Austrian Em- 
peror, Charles VI., in 1740, a general 
war arose about the succession to his 
hereditary dominions, Great Britain 
giving aid to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, while France supported her 
opponent, the Elector of Bavaria. The 
nation had constantly reason to suspect 
the interests of King George the 
Second’s German dominions were pre- 
ferred to those of Great Britain, and 
when Hanoverian troops were taken 
into British pay, the indignation was 
great. ‘‘It is now too apparent,’ said 
William Pitt, the boldest speaker 
among the “ Patriots,’’ ‘‘ that this 
great, this powerful, this formidable 
kingdom is considered only as a_ pro- 
vince to a despicable electorate, and 
that these troops are hired only to drain 
this unhappy nation of its money.’’ In 
the summer of 1743 the King joined his 
army in Germany, and took part in a 
not very brilliant campaign, the only 
achievement being a victory over the 
French at Dettingen, where George 
fought on foot at the head of his right 
wing. As yet England and France, 
though they sent auxiliaries to opposite 
sides, were nominally at peace. ‘‘We 
have the name of war with Spain with- 
out the thing,’’ wrote Horace Walpole, 
son of Sir Robert, ‘‘ and war with 
France without the name.’’ War, how- 
ever, was formally declared by the 
French in 1744. The battle of Fon- 
tenoy, in Hainauit, 1745, in which the 
allied British, Dutch, and Austrians 
were beaten by the French under their 
great general Marshal Saxe, was, as far 
as the British and Hanoverian forces 
were concerned, a splendid display of 
fighting qualities. 
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66 ES,”’ observed the Inspector 
¥ thoughtfully, continuing a dis- 
cussion that had been begun 
while we waited together at the country 
station, “‘I often fancy that, if they could 
be collected, there would be nearly as 
many tales to tell of a railway as of the 
And as queer, too.’’ He paused, 
and began to look reminiscent. 


sea. 


‘*Some of them in your own experi- 
ence, I dare say,’’ I prompted, rightly 
interpreting the look. 

The Inspector smiled. ‘‘Matter of 
fact,’’ he confessed, ‘‘I was thinking 
of something that came under my notice 
many years ago. I don’t believe it’s ever 
been known about, outside the few who 


were directly concerned, though the 
newspapers (even then, when they 
weren’t what they are now by a 
long way) would have given a 
good sum for the facts—for 
the explanation, I should say,’’ he 
corrected himself. ‘‘ The facts were 
pretty well public property. They 
made fuss enough.’’ He paused 
again, and for a full minute sat 


puffing reflectively at his pipe in silence. 

**Mayn’t we have it now?”’ I asked at 
length, with some curiosity. ‘‘What is 
it about?” 

As I spoke, the train swerved almost 
violently to the left, with a sudden 
movement that caused the carriage to 
tilt to an uncomfortable angle, and then 
recover itself. 

The Inspector removed his pipe, and 
glanced across at me with the air of one 
who makes a good point. 

“It’s about that,’’ he said quietly. 

After enjoying my perplexity, which 
I daresay was obvious enough, he con- 
descended to explain. ‘* At this 
moment,’’ he said, ‘‘we are rounding 
the foot of Brightstone Hill; that jolt 
you felt was made by her taking the 
loop a bit quick. It’s a sharp curve, any 
way, and the turn means a matter of 
four extra miles to the Company. Now 
it’s not generally known that there 
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exists a line straight through the hill 
that would save all that. In good con- 
dition it is, too, or could be made so very 
Both ends of the tunnel have been 
wailed up these forty years. 

‘*Unsafe?”’ | suggested. ‘‘There’s a 
lot of treacherous clay about this part, 
I know.”’ 

‘**Ak!’’ said the Inspector, meaningly ; 
‘* That’s what they said at the time. 
The story that I was thinking of gives 
the real reason why Brightstone Tunnel 
was abandoned, and the new loop made 
to avoid it. That’s what I meant by my 
words just now. The real reason,’ he 
repeated with emphasis, ‘‘not the official 
excuse !"’ 

I had the prudence to remain silent, 
and, after a contemplative stare through 
the window at the darkened landscape, 
my companion plunged at once into his 
narrative. 


easy. 


+ oa * 


You’re not old enough to remember 
—he said—the fuss there was when 
this line was first proposed. I am. My 
father was living in the neighbourhood 
then, and I suppose I myself am one of 
the longest services in the Company. 
Fuss? Lord! You never heard the like. 
One would have thought it was per- 
dition the scheme was going to bring to 
the district, instead of trade and pros- 
perity.. The rail had to fight its way 
sleeper by sleeper, as you might say. 

Of course, half the opposition was 
just self-interest, owners of land stand- 
ing out for the last farthing they could 
get in compensation. Every new line 
has to face that. But besides this, there 
was a good deal of genuine sentiment 
against it, especially among some of 
these country squires—fanatics they al- 
most were in their bitterness. 

And amongst them all, certainly the 
most bitter was old Squire Hornby, of 
Overlands. Overlands was a _ ram- 
shackle old place, very much out of 
repair, that stood on the slope of that 
very Brightstone Hill, which you could 
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see to our right at this moment if it 
were not too dark. 

A queer old character was the Squire, 
reputed more than a bit eccentric by his 
neighbours; and between ourselves, 
when the country-folk in these parts call 
a man eccentric, you and I could say 
mad straight out, and not be far wrong. 

Anyhow, old Hornby had been against 
it, in season and out of season, till the 
thing grew to be a kind of possession 
with him, and what wits he’d ever had 
were lost on this one subject. His great 
object was naturally to keep the hated 
affair as far as possible from Overlands, 
and when it transpired that power was 
actually being sought to tunnel beneath 
his vwn property, I leave you to imagine 
the fury that resulted. For a long time 
he stood out successfully, and it began 
to look as if the Company would have 
to make the best of a bad job, and go 
round, when, by some cunning of their 
lawyers (how, I don’t rightly remember), 
they suddenly found themselves able to 
disregard the old Squire and his curses. 
Within a week from this discovery the 
tunnel was begun; and less than 
eighteen months afterwards the line was 
ready to be opened, and old Hornby had 
disappeared off the face of the earth. 

Disappeared so completely, that even 
those who were nearest to him — his 
servants that is, for he had no living 
relatives—and saw him from day to day, 
could suggest no clue to the mystery. 

It seems that, as time went on, and 
the work, that he hated so fiercely, but 
was powerless to prevent, progressed 
towards completion, the old man had 
grown more and more morose in his 
habits. Often he would shut himself up 
in his study for days together, only 
emerging at night for food, or to pace 
the slope of the hill, where, from a little 
crazy summer house that stood there, he 
could see the distant lights of the in- 
vaders below. 

One thinks somehow of an old lion 
watching the camp fires of the advancing 
hunters. I don’t know why, since my 
sympathies certainly should all be in the 
other direction, but this picture of the 
old madman has always seemed to me 
oddly pathetic. However, at last the 
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line was announced as ready for open- 
ing. There was to be the usual cere- 
monial, and by some official carelessness 
old Squire Hornby, of Overlands, him- 
self received an invitation to be present 
with other local bigwigs at the function. 
Perhaps this insult was the last straw. 
Anyhow, from the moment of its recep- 
tion he was never seen again by mortal 
eyes. Or at least — but I shall come to 
that in good time. 

His disappearance dates from about 
ten days before that fixed for the formal 
opening of the line. Naturally it created 
some stir and sensation, from the very 
mystery of it, for the old gentleman was 
so familiar a figure in the neighbour- 
hood that it seemed incredible that he 
could vanish and leave no trace. But 
there was so much else to think about 
just then, that after nine days of wonder 
the impression of it faded before the 
excitement of the tenth, on which, as 1 
say, the first train was to be run 
through the tunnel. 

I myself had obtained a post as junior 
clerk in the office of the Inspector, which 
naturally brought me in close contact 
with the whole business, and accounts 
for my knowledge of the mysterious 
events that followed. 

The first of these took place upon the 
day of the opening ceremony itself, and 
was startling enough, even without what 
happened later to give it significance. 

The special train was timed to run 
over the branch about mid-day. She was 
signalled as entering the Brightstone 
tunnel, the passage of which should have 
occupied only a few minutes, punctually 
on time; but, to the astonishment of 
those who awaited her at the further end, 
the decorated engine was fully half an 
hour emerging. When the train finally 
drew into the station, the driver and the 
fireman repeated an extraordinary story. 
The former stated (clearly enough, for 
all that he still laboured under obvious 
and very natural excitement), that just 
as the train was nearing the centre ot 
the tunnel, running well, and at a mod- 
erate speed, his fireman suddenly called 
his attention to a figure that appeared 
to be standing on the line immediately 
ahead of them, dimly visible in the light 











from a ventilating shaft. He himself had 
seen it for several seconds as he was in 
the act of applying the brakes. 

Before, however, the train could be 
brought to a standstill, the two horrified 
watchers on the engine were conscious 
of the form advancing rapidly towards 
them, one hand raised as though in 
warning or menace, till, under their very 
eyes it disappeared, apparently beneath 
the wheels of the engine. Both had, at 
this last instant, a clear view of the 
figure, which they agreed in describing 
as that of an elderly man, dressed in 
clothes of a strikingly old-fashioned 
cut. The account given was in every 
particular a_ picture of old Squire 
Hornby, though neither the driver or 
fireman, not belonging to the neighbour- 
hood, could ever have seen him before 
that momnt. 

So far the occurrence, though tragic, 
seemed simple enough. What could be 
more probable than that the old eccen- 
tric, losing his remaining wits, had con- 
trived to hide himself in some place 
whence he could gain access to the tun- 
nel, and should have met his death in a 
last attempt to forbid what he had 
fought against so long? The explan- 
ation appeared obvious — till we were 
confronted with a fact that plunged 
everything again into mystery. 

It appeared that although the train had 
been stopped immediately, and a pro- 
longed search made by all the officials, 
no trace of the accident, or of old 
Hornby’s body, could be discovered. 
For half an hour the train load of in- 
vited guests remained stationary in the 
tunnel, while guard and drivers ex- 
amined it from end to end, but without 
success. 


You can fancy the agitation and be- 
wilderment of the passengers mean- 
while; and the remarks that would 
be exchanged by those who had all 
along prophesied disaster. Finally, the 
search was given up in despair, and the 
train continued its journey—the matter 
being reported, as I have told, on 
arrival. 

Of course, what had happened could 
not altogether be kept out of the papers, 
and next day, the ‘‘Mysterious accident 
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in Brightstone Tunnel,”’ 
sensation. After a little time, however, 
as further investigation revealed no 
corpse, it grew to be generally held that 
the driver and fireman had the 
victims of illusion of shadow. 
Gentle ridicule was even poured over 
the whole matter, and gradually the 
subject dropped out of mind. 


was their chief 


been 
some 


At no time did the most startling fact 
of all become known to any but a few 
officials. It was told to me. by the man 
who had _ himself 
and was, that when the train drew into 
the station, the door of an empty first- 
class carriage was found to be open, and 
on the handle was the well-defined mark 
of blood-stained fingers. It was the 
handle outside! 

Naturally this did but increase the 
mystery tenfold, for those who knew it. 
Granted that there had been an accident, 
and that the engine had actually, as re- 
lated by the driver, passed over a body 
—how could this account for an open 
door in the same train? Still less, for the 
mark of blood; except on the wild sup- 
position that a seriously injured man 
could have escaped notice while trying 
to raise himself into the compartment. 
And even if that could be, where was he 
now ? 


made the discovery, 


The whole thing indeed was far more 
baffling than ever; and after a hundred 
theories had been put forward and dis- 
missed, we were at last obliged to con- 
sign it to the list of unsolvable prob- 
lems. 

And there it might in time have been 
forgotten, as so many others have been 
before and since, but for the fact that 
a few months afterwards a further inci- 
dent brought -it back to us in a 
sufficiently dramatic manner. 

One evening, on the arrival of the 
train at Brightstone Station, the door of 
a compartment was again seen to be 
swinging open. The carriage was 
empty, but the presence of a coat and 
newspaper pointed to the fact that it had 
been recently occupied, and a_ hasty 
search in the tunnel disclosed the body 
of a man lying by the side of the track. 
The corpse, which appeared to be un- 
injured, except by such slight bruises 
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as would be caused by the fall, was at 
once recognised as that of a prominent 
local gentleman, who had been one of 
the chief supporters of the tunnel 
scheme, anc was indeed largely respon- 
sible for its undertaking. 

Inquiry failed to reveal any explan- 
ation of how he had come to his 
end. At the inquest medical evidence 
attributed the death to syncope, 
and the coroner made a tactful reference 
to the sad coincidence of the deceased 
having been called away so soon after 
the triumph of his enterprise. No one, 
naturally, thought of mentioning the 
fact that the compartment occupied by 
the victim was the same which had been 
so strangely associated with the previous 
mystery. And only three men knew that 
at the moment of discovery the outside 
handle of this carriage had shown the 
imprint of wet fingers. 

That, you will grant, was enough to 
keep some of us pondering for a little. 
But close on its heels came another inci- 
dent, even more mysterious. Not much 
more than a month later the news- 
papers were again displaying the head- 
ing, ‘‘Outrage in Brightstone Tunnel.’ 
This time the victim was an official of the 
Line, a traffic superintendent who was 
making a journey of inspection. 

As before, the first sign of the disas- 
ter was given by a swinging door, 
noticed by the guard directly the train 
emerged into daylight. In the carriage, 
sitting bolt upright on his seat, and quite 
dead, they found the Superintendent. 
He had been strangled, and on his neck, 
plain for all to see, were the livid tokens 
of the crime. 

Except for this, however, and one 
other scrap of evidence, there was abso- 
lutely nothing unusual to be discovered. 
You can guess, perhaps, what that other 
was. The door of the carriage, said the 
Home Office expert, had been opened, 
from outside, by someone whose hand 
was already stained with blood. 

Well, you can imagine that if the 
gineral public was excited, we, who 
knew the whole sequence of events, were 
at this time almost beside ourselves with 
bevrilderment. A plot, some called it, on 
the part of certain persons who were in- 
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terested in bringing the new line into 
disrepute. Others shook their heads and 
hinted vaguely at far, darker explan- 
ations. 

The thing had got upon all our nerves. 
Finally, one day, Gartside (that was the 
Inspector in whose office I was), an- 
nounced with an accompaniment of 
oaths that, other attempts having 
failed, he proposed to devote himself to 
clearing up the mystery. 

I have mentioned that the tunnel had, 
of course, been thoroughly examined 
after each recurrence of tragedy; that 
evening, however, Gartside, with me 
for his assistant, searched every inch of 
it, paying particular attention to the 
shaft in the centre, at the foot of which 
the figure of old Hornby was said to 
have been seen. The permanent way 
here had been too much disturbed by 
subsequent investigators to yield any 
result; we found, however, that the 
head of the opening reached the surface 
on ground adjacent to the Overlands 
property, and a minute investigation ot 
the field above, led to one small, but 
significant discovery. In the long grass, 
only a few feet from the brickwork of 
the shaft, I came upon a rusted buckle. 
It was identical with those that I, and 
everyone else, remembered to have 
seen worn by the old Squire. 

So much for the result of outside 
inquiry; next, Gartside resolved upon 
a different plan. The two tragedies had 
taken place upon the same train, the last 
one of the evening service, and in each 
case the victim had occupied the same 
carriage. 

‘“Very well,’’ said Gartside to me, 
‘“‘every night, after office work is ended, 
you and I are going through the tunnel 
in that same carriage — till some- 
thing happens. At least,”’ he added, ‘‘I 
shall go. You’re under no compulsion 
to come too.’’ 

Of course, after that, I must have 
accompanied him, even without my own 
natural curiosity to urge me. 

How well I remember those journeys! 
They made a weird experience, even 
the first few of them, which were un- 
marked by any incident. I think that, 


knowing what we did, and on what an 








‘* SNATCHING UP HIS REVOLVER, FIRED.”’ 


errand we were engaged, the stoutest 
nerves could hardly have avoided a 
slight thrill as the train plunged into 
the gloom of the cutting. 

For my own part, the feeling remains 
with me until this day, and | never en- 
ter a tunnel without seeing again the 
interior of that carriage, with the In- 
spector and myself seated opposite to 
one another—each grimly watchful for 
something that never happened. 

By a private arrangement (for we 
wished to avoid all publicity that might 
serve as warning), the compartment 
was quietly reserved for us at one 
station, and we left the train at the 
next. We were both armed, he with a 
revolver, I with a stout, loaded stick, 
upon which I kept my hand in readi- 
ness; but, as I Say, these precautions 





seemed, for a time, to be unneeded, 
since we saw and heard nothing 
unusual. 
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Nothing, that is, on the first five or 
six journeys. Then, just as our 
vigilance was perhaps inclined to relax, 
something happened. 

We were seated, as before, at oppo- 
site sides of the carriage, Gartside 
nearest the door, and myself a little 
further off. There was no sound but 
that made by the passage of the train, 
for we had agreed to maintain silence 
on our journeys, and the monotonous 
roar of it was beginning to hypnotise 
my thoughts away from the present, 
when I was suddenly recalled by feel- 
ing a violent pressure on my foot. 
Glancing up, I saw that Gartside had 
become pale with excitement, and fol- 
lowing the movement of his lips, I saw 
rather than heard the words, ‘‘Look at 
the door!”’ 

Grasping my weapon more tightly, I 
looked, and saw—at first, nothing. 
Then, as we both watched with strain- 
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ing eyes, I noticed that the handle 
seemed to have moved, ever so slightly, 
from its horizontal position. Another 
moment, and I was sure of it. 

With a horrid, tingling sensation at 
the back of my neck, I realized that the 
thing was being turned, so quietly that 
the motion was almost imperceptible, 
from outside. Someone, or something, 
out there in the darkness, was trying 
to enter the carriage. 

I glanced again at Gartside, and saw 
by the expression of his face what he 
meant to do. He had half-drawn his 
revolver, and was watching the moving 
handle as a cat watches a mouse-hole. 

It seemed an age, but could really 
only have taken a few seconds, for it to 
creep round into the position in which 


the catch would be free. At last it 
reached it, there was a quiver of the 
woodwork, and — ‘‘Now!’’ — shouted 


Gartside, leaping to his feet, and dash- 
ing for the door. I followed him on the 
instant, as the thing flew open; there 
was a swift rush of air, and in the same 
second the train plunged out of the dark 
tunnel into the full glow of evening. 

The attempt, whatever it was, and 
our resistance, had come too late. We 
were left standing and staring blankly 
at each other, till roused by the slacken- 
ing speed of the train. The guard, on 
the look out for just — such 
a sign, had seen the swinging door and 
instantly applied the brakes. 

Gartside, with a warning glance at 
me, explained that we had been mis- 
taken. He was furious with disappoint- 
ment, and more determined that ever 
to sift the affair to the bottom. 

‘‘Nervey?’’ he asked, as we took our 
accustomed places next evening. I was, 
horribly, and with reason; but would 
have died sooner than confess it. 

**Because,’’ said Gartside, ‘‘I’ve a 
sort of conviction that he’ll try again 
to-night, and time it better. So we must 
look out!’’ 

I nodded. There was no need to 
question the meaning of that “‘ he.” 
Both of us knew perfectly well who was 
implied. 

It had been, I remember, a day of 
heavy and continuous rain, and even- 
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ing closed so early that it was already 
dusk as we left the station. There was 
a short run of a few minutes before 
Brightstone Hill was reached, far too 
short it appeared to one of us, for try 
as I would, a horror of what I felt to be 
coming was getting rapidly the better 
of my resolution. 

I glanced across at Gartside, taking 
strength from the man’s look of quiet 
determination. He met my gaze and 
answered it. ‘‘Steady!’’ he whispered 
encouragingly, as with a hiss and splut- 
ter of rain-driven steam the train 
plunged into the tunnel. ‘‘Be prepared. 
He mustn’t escape us this time!’’ 

The words brought back all my old 
determination. I sat up, one hand 
grasping my weapon, eyes fixed upon 
the door, every nerve taut in the stress 
of expectation. The carriage was fairly 
brightly lit, and both windows were 
raised; as I looked towards the one be- 
side which I sat, I could see, as though 
beyond it, the reflected .image of the 
interior upon the darkness behind. 

As before, for the first moment noth- 
ing happened. Then, even as we 
watched, the handle between us gave a 
sudden, sharp jerk, that moved it about 
half-way to open. We had determined 
previously what to do. Directly the 
movement began, Gartside flung him- 
self upon the door, and exerting all his 
strength strove to force the handle over 
the remaining half-turn. 

We had thought thus to catch the 
Thing outside unawares. To his dismay, 
however, the bar remained immovable, 
and after a moment of pulling and 
straining, was slowly, but with resist- 
less force, turned back again. 

We were shut in. This was so un- 
expected a move in the struggle that 
for an instant or two it confounded us. 
All our four hands had been upon the 
door in a vain effort to control it, we 
were both gazing with drawn faces in 
the same direction, and the revolver 
and stick lay upon the cushions beside 
us, when all at once I felt again the 
sudden rush of cold air, and at the same 
moment saw in the reflected image of 
the carriage behind me that the un- 
guarded door at our backs had been 
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flung open, and that upon the step— 

The cry that broke from my lips I 
should hardly have recognised as my 
own. Gartside heard it, and in the same 
instant must have caught sight of the 
figure, for he turned, snatched up his 
revolver, and fired twice. Immediately 
the carriage was filled with smoke, or 
else steam from the open door. What 
happened in the midst of it I could 
never afterwards properly remember. | 
have a dim recollection of a struggle, 
and of once, through the cloud, seeing 
again the loathsome face close to my 
own, with a look upon it of hatred and 
rage and cunning that was like nothing 
human—then | believe I lost con- 
sciousness. 

When I came to myself we were in 
the lighted station, and the guard and 
station-master were both bending over 
me. Gartside was feeling my wrist. 
‘‘All right now?”’ he asked cheerily, as 
I sat up in a dazed manner. For answer 
I began to tremble violently. 

‘“‘Come, come!’’ he urged, with a 
note of authority in his voice, ‘‘There’s 
nothing to be afraid of any longer. You 
had a bad minute or two, but that’s all 
over.”’ 


“‘Where—?”’’ I managed to gasp, 
glancing round. 
‘‘Our aged friend?’’ said Gartside, 


‘*That’s just what I wish I knew. What 
I will know too,’’ he added, ‘‘before 
I’ve done with him. Both these chaps, ’ 
meaning the two officials, ‘‘have heard 
the whole story, so there’s nothing to 
hide.”’ 

‘I suppose it really was—’’ began 
the station-master, dubiously. 

‘* Old Hornby,’’ 


‘ 


said Gartside, ‘‘ or 
what passes for him now. Devil a 
doubt of it. I could swear to that old 
green coat of his anywhere. You saw 
that too, eh Jack?”’ 

I shivered, and shut my eyes; then 
opened them again hastily. Anything 
was better than the too vivid recollec- 
tion of that horrible face against the 
darkness, with the white hair blowing 
in the wind, and below it the glint of 
green—‘‘Yes,’’ I said faintly, ‘‘I saw 
_ 


‘‘Obviously,”"” answered Gartside, 


> 
» 


drily. ‘‘Well, I suppose that’s all for 
to-night. We've failed again appar- 
ently, for I was still fighting the old 
demon when we came out of the tunnel, 
and he seemed to disappear under my 
hand. Two failures, but the third, they 
say, pays for all, and to-morrow—” He 
stood up suddenly, and going to the 
door on the side furthest from the plat- 
form, he leant out, and grasped the 
handle. 

‘‘The usual picturesque detail,” he 
muttered, withdrawing his fingers and 
showing them damp and _ stained. 
‘*‘What do you say to that, Jack?’’ The 
cheery calmness of the man staggered 
me. 

‘I say,”’ I answered feebly, ‘‘that I 
am going to be sick !"’ 

‘‘Best thing you can do,’ agreed 
Gartside, ‘‘you’ll feel better afterwards, 
and as for to-morrow—’’ 


’ 


But the regret in his tone acted upon 
my shaken nerves as nothing else could 
have done. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ I cried, im- 
petuously, ‘‘or the next day, or when- 
ever you face—That—again, I am com- 
ing with you, if it kills me!’’ 





I saw his face clear, and had my re- 
ward. ‘‘Bravo, Jack!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘* We'll be even with the thing yet — 
together !”’ 

We little knew then in what manner 
the boast was to be rendered vain. 

But I must hurry on to the climax of 
the story—very near now—and, lest I 
tax your patience, | will omit all des- 
cription of the day that followed, a day 
spent both by Gartside and myself less 
in the ordinary work of the office than 
in preparing ourselves against what the 
evening was to bring. The rain had con- 
tinued steadily for forty-eight hours 
(this fact is important in view of sub- 
sequent happenings), and what with the 
gloom, and a memory of my last night’s 
terror, I again found, as the afternoon 
hours crept on, that to make heroic 
resolutions was one thing, but to stick 
to them was something very much more 
difficult. 

At seven o’clock I knocked off work 
as usual, and went home for supper. I 
had said nothing to the family of my 
evening expeditions with Gartside, and 
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they naturally saw nothing extraordin- 
ary in my leaving the house immediately 
after the meal. At eight, precisely, | 
was back in the station. The Inspector 
greeted me with a face of anxiety. 

‘Something rather worrying has 
happened,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve just heard 
that the 8.40’’—that was our train— 
‘“‘must be held up to-night to let a 
special go through ahead of her. They 
wire that Lord Kenyon is travelling.’’ 

‘‘Lord Kenyon?’’ I repeated in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘the Chief Director! Surely no 
one can have heard already—?’’ 

‘“Of our adventures?’’ said Gartside, 
“‘hardly probable. But that’s not what 
alarms me. I’m afraid, — you see, 
there’s obviously a certain dangerous 
time in the tunnel. We've proved that 
ourselves.”’ 

I nodded. 

“*Also it seems clear enough that—you 
know who—has a definite purpose in 
these attacks; as they are always made 
upon persons connected with the line. 
Well then—’’ 

‘‘Good Heavens!’’ I cried, catching 
his meaning, ‘‘The Director—’’ 

‘“That’s just it,’’ said Gartside, 
briefly. ‘‘However, it can’t be helped 
now. It’s too late to alter the arrange- 
ments, even if we had any credible ex- 
cuse for doing so—which we haven’t. 
We must just wait, and hope for the 
best. Anyway, we ourselves shall only 
be a few minutes behind, and pre- 
pared!” 

With that we had to be content; but 
the half hour that followed was the 
longest in my memory. Gartside and I 
were both ready to start; there was 
nothing to do but wait about anxiously, 
and wonder. 

Luckily there were no other passen- 
gers that evening for the 8.40, which 
stood with steam up in the bay, waiting 
till Lord Kenyon’s special should have 
passed. She was signalled earlier than 
we expected, a few minutes after the 
half hour. 

We shall get off almost on time after 
all,*’ I said with relief. Gartside nod- 
ded, but made no answer, and I saw 
that he did not consider the position 
much improved. It was the danger to 
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the man who would anyhow be before 
us that was causing him anxiety. At 
this moment the station-master ap- 
proached with an open paper in his 
hand. 

‘‘Near tunnel-box reports unaccount- 
able noise heard from entrance about 
half an hour ago,’’ he said, addressing 
Gartside with a frown of perplexity. 
‘*The man wires that he has had line 
examined, without result, but fears 
some effect of rains. Caution necessary. 
What shall I do?’’ 

‘*Do?”’ cried Gartside, his depression 
vanishing instantly at the prospect of 
action. ‘“‘Why, it’s just the excuse we 
wanted. Hold up Kenyon, and send 
us through in the 8.40 as pilot. There 
isn’t a moment to lose! Get on to the 
wire at once.”’ 

The station-master hesitated. “Tf 
you think we’re really justified ” he 
began, but the Inspector cut him short 
with an unexpected oath. 

‘‘Confound it, man!’’ he cried furi- 
ously. ‘‘I-see what it is, you and 
these other d—d fools don’t believe in 
the real danger. You think we’ve been 
romancing. But I tell you this—none 
of you know what is in that tunnel yon- 
der. We do. And because I know, I 
warn you that to send that special 
through before us to-night is risking 
death—and worse !”’ 

The  station-master turned away; 
even then I saw that he still hung 





uncertainly between two _ responsi- 
bilities. 

A sharp exclamation broke from 
Gartside. ‘‘It’s too late here already,”’ 


he cried, and as he spoke, with a rattle 
and flash of sparks, the engine and 
three coaches that made up the special 
roared through the station, bearing one 
of the most honoured men in England, 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, to- 
wards—what ?”’ 


‘“‘Now,’’ shouted Gartside, ‘‘Will 
you do the only thing left you? I'll 
take full responsibility — anything. 


Wire at once to the near box to stop 
train entering tunnel. It’s the one pos- 
sible chance of safety. Good God!’’ he 


urged, maddened by the official incredu- 
‘* Are you all blind 


lity of the other. 








THE TUNNEL. 


that you can't see |l’m 
truth?’’ 

The station master seemed convinced. 
Then suddenly he turned a white, agi- 
tated face to us. ‘‘What’s that?”’ 
he cried, listening ; ‘‘another message !’’ 
It was the click of the telegraph instru- 
ment. 

We all ran together towards the 
office, meeting the operator at the door. 
“It’s from the up box beyond Bright- 


speaking the 
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another with a common fear in all our 
faces. No need to speak the meaning 
of such a catastrophe. Signalling was 
not then the independent thing it is now. 
If the human agent in box 43 were in- 
capacitated, with his levers already at 
safety, no power on earth could prevent 
the special from running blindly into 
whatever lurked for her in the darkness 
of the tunnel. 

“hee good, sir !’’ 


reported the 
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‘*SEND HELP AT ONCE!”’ 


stone tunnel, sir,’’ he said breathlessly, 
and read: ‘‘Is anything wrong with 43? 
Can get no reply?’’ 

Box 43 was the one from which the 
previous warning had been received. 
‘*l can’t get through to him, neither, 
sir,’ said the distracted operator. 
‘*Looks as though he was ill, or there’d 
been some accident. I’ve tried twice.” 

‘‘Try again,’’ ordered the station 
master sharply; and as the man moved 
to the keyboard, we three looked at one 


operator after a few 
cessful endeavour. 


minutes’ unsuc- 
‘I’ve tried every 
way, and there’s no response.”’ 

**Then * began Gartside impetu- 
ously, but the words were cut short by 
a fresh peremptory summons from the 
instrument. 

It was box 44 calling again. 
special passed you?’’ we read. 
cause no sign here. If in tunnel fear 
disaster. Am investigating.” 

The station master groaned aloud. 
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*“My God!”’ he cried, turning to Gart- 
side, ‘‘I believe you were right after 
all. Forty-three has sent her on, and 
something has happened.’’ 

‘“‘Something!’’ For one _ instant 
Gartside flashed a look at the other 
which was more eloquent than words. 
But there was no time for recrimination. 
‘‘Answer,’’ he called to the man at the 
keyboard. ‘‘Say special went through 
ten minutes ago, and we know nothing 
since. Ask him what he fears.” 

**T’ve done that already,’’ said the 
man. ‘‘ Ah, and here’s his reply!’’ 

It was but four words long, and de- 
cisive. ‘“‘Send help at once.” 

Almost before it was read the opera- 
tor had flashed another message down 
the line to the nearest depot for a relief 
gang, and three minutes later Gartside 
and myself, and as many others as could 
be spared, were on board the waiting 
train, and starting for the scene of dis- 
aster. A further wire from box 44 had 
already to some extent told us what we 
should find. 

A big fall had apparently taken place 
in the centre of the tunnel, imprisoning 
and wrecking the train that had been 
caught underneath. The engine had 
escaped, but the carriage in which Lord 
Kenyon travelled was utterly buried, 
and it was feared that there was no 
hope of anyone being alive after such a 
catastrophe. 

These were the main facts, hurriedly 
read from the instrument. But what was 
there behind them? As we took our 
places, and the relief train sprang for- 
ward on its journey, I glanced towards 
Gartside. The remorse and dread on 
his face were pitiable. I knew then 


that he would never forgive himself for 
not taking the law into his own hands, 
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and averting—if that were possible—the 
horror that he suspected. But it was 
too late now. 

Well, I don’t know that I need detain 
you much longer with the finish of the 
tale; probably you can make a guess at 
it already. We found, as we had been 
told, that an enormous mass of earth 
and masonry, weighing hundreds of 
tons, had fallen, completely burying 
from sight all but the front portion of 
the train. The subsidence had taken 
place at the exact centre of the tunnel, 
starting (as was proved afterwards) from 
some flaw in the building of the shaft 
that ventilated that portion, the shaft 
near which | had found old Hornby's 
buckle. 

From the first there was never the 
slightest hope of saving the few pas- 
sengers. Indeed, it took the workmen 
all that night, and most of the follow- 
ing day, to get through to them, and it 
was dusk again before they reached the 
compartment in which Lord Kenyon 
was known to have been travelling. 

Of course, he was quite dead, though, 
strangely enough, practically un- 
touched. Two pieces of masonry had 
become joined together overhead, and 
preserved the carriage almost intact. 

As in a previous case, evidence at the 
inquest showed that his Lordship had 
died from syncope following shock. 
This, of course, is only medical language 
for terror, and if you had seen his face 
you would have known it was the truth. 
Neither then, nor afterwards, was it 
mentioned that beside him had been 
found another body, that of an old 
white-haired man, in a green coat, who 
must have been dead several months. 

But after that they said the tunnel 
was unsafe. 











have kept in touch with London 

pictorial journalism, there is 
hardly a signature more familiar 
than the quaintly-scrawled ‘‘ Hebble- 
thwaite’’’ that has footed some of the 
cleverest and most humorous efforts in 
black and white that have seen the light 
of publication during the last fifteen 
years. It is safe to assert that, with the 
exception of the late Phil May, no other 
artist in England has struck such an en- 
tirely original note as Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite. He stands distinctly alone as 
the masterful creator of certain inimit- 
able types that have made a nation smile 
times long out of count. His humour ts 
manifestly spontaneous, and the sheer 
whimsicality of his comprehension of the 
scheme of things places his work an im- 
measurable distance from the mundane 
rut of machine-made jokes and banal 
illustration. Even apart from the 
soundness of his drawing, there is a 
freshness and oddity about everything 
that comes from the pencil of Mr. Heb- 
blethwaite that will always command an 
audience. In his own particular line of 
business he is incomparable. 


T° most people the world over, who 


AN 


ENGLISH HUMOURIST: 
HEBBLETHWAITE. 


An Interview and an Appreciation. 


By FRED BOOTY. 


We found Mr. Hebblethwaite in his 
studio in Fleet Street. He is a nervous- 
looking man, with alert, round eyes, a 
pallid complexion, suggestive of _over- 
work, and a perennial cigarette. He 
abandoned his drawing board, and re- 
garded us with eyebrows raised in in- 
terrogation. We plunged immediately 
into the purport of our visit. 

To begin at the beginning,’’ said 
Mr. Hebblethwaite with a smile of 
resignation, after diffidently submitting 
to the ordeal of an interview, ‘‘I was 
born somewhere in the late seventies— 
make sure you say ‘ late ’—near the jail 
at Holloway, which accounts for my 
sense of the ridiculous. At a very early 
age I found much food for speculation 
in those great, grey walls with the little 
barred windows, and to my then limited 
understanding, the occupation of the 
sentry in uniform, with a gun on his 
shoulder, who paraded the northern 
wall, next to the man who 
used to light the street lamps at dusk 
with a long pole, the highest pinnacle of 
human attainment. 

My first symptoms of artistic leaning 
broke out suddenly like the measles. 
They were noticed by my tutor, a Ger- 
man lady with a face as stolid as a 


was, 


granite monolith, and promptly 
squelched for the time being. She 


urged me, instead, to a task she had 
taught me-—that of plaiting long strips 
of coloured paper. This, she assured 
me, was the first stepping stone to suc- 
cess in life. I assailed that ‘‘stone,’’ in 
the fulness of the extreme credulity of 
youth, with a zeal that would get an 
ordinary man into Parliament or a land 
agent out of Gehenna. 

I once went so far as to carry off a 
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prize at a drawing class; this was at 
the tender age of twelve. The prize 
consisted of a shilling box of paints, and 
I have never been quite easy in my mind 
as to whether the merit of my drawing 
or my assisting the master to cut pen- 
cils was responsible for the acquisition. 
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and almost resulted in the early demise 
of a younger brother, who posed as a 
shipwrecked mariner by hanging on to 
the door knob of the breakfast room. 
When the picture was finished, cut, and 
finally printed, I recognised it only by 
the engraver’s name. In payment for 





‘* HEBBLETHWAITE.’ 


At the age of fourteen, after failing 
horribly to pass an examination for ele- 
mentary perspective, I started work at 
a wood engraver’s establishment. The 
wonder of it! My first picture (drawn 
on boxwood) occupied a week’s strenu- 
ous labour at fourteen hours per day (!), 


this I received five shillings. Let us on. 

My first unaided commission happened 
along at the age of seventeen. I had 
the distorted idea of my own importance 
that is by no means unusual at that age, 
but after this commission I was sen- 
sible of a certain generosity in myself at 
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CAVALIER: ‘‘ Got any change, dear? I've forgotten my purse. 
Lapy (with a sigh): ‘‘ Ah, as poor mama says—the woman pays.”’ 
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the way I recognised and talked with the 
youths of my acquaintance. At the 
completion of the drawing, however, I 
slumped back to earth with a consider- 
able woosh at being tendered fifteen 
shillings for the work. Alas! for my 
visions of champagne lunches and boxes 
at the opera! 


YouNG WIFE: 
HER FRIEND: 
YOUNG WIFE: 


‘* Well, is it not so.”’ 
‘*No! 


]1 owe a great deal to the untiring 
efforts of my grandfather, the late Ed- 


win J. Brett, who spared no pains or 
effort to put me on the right track and 
keep me there. Through his instru- 
mentality, I was afterwards able to study 
in Paris, where I put .-in three profit- 
able years at drawing from life; this 


HUMOURIST. 


forming a groundwork that has stood 
me in excellent stead ever since.”’ 

Here Mr. Hebblethwaite rolled a 
cigarette with grave deliberation, lit it, 
and continued : 

‘* One of a party of three, I travelled 
all over France, Germany, and Italy. 
More often than not we were in a dis- 


‘* He told me that if I married him every wish would be gratified 


I wish I hadn’t married him.”’ 


tressing state of personal penury, and | 
sometimes marvel, as I look back with 
a kind of yearning envy on those days, 
how we managed to extract such an 
amount of vital, breathing pleasure out 
of life. On one occasion, in the expecta- 
tion of a certain cheque from England 
(a cheque that did NOT arrive), we in- 
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Guarp: ‘* Now, Madam, stand back, the train is moving.” 
LADY ‘* Let me kiss my daughter once more.”’ 
Guarn: ‘* Tut-tut—leave that to me.”’ 
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curred an indebtedness with an obdurate 
Italian hotel proprietor for three alder- 
manic dinners. I was left as a hostage 
pending certain transactions with a 
pawnbroker who lived some _ twenty 
miles away from the hotel in question. 
We redeemed the ring later on. 

** T have sold, or tried to sell, matches 
in Naples. I have feasted and starved 
in Berlin. At Marseilles, owing to the 
expression of certain political opinions, 
I became drawn into a rather ugly mix- 
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up. I was saved from being knifed 
then by the cool, quick wit of an Ameri- 
can, who threw handfuls of small coins 
indiscriminately among the rabble. 
They immediately abandoned hostilities 
and scrambled frantically for the money. 
He told me afterwards that two hand- 
fuls of these coins about equalled an 
English penny. 

** T once served in the capacity of bar- 
tender for a widow in a small country 
hotel, and kept the billet until she set 
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_her cap at me with an earnestness there 


could be no mistaking. I always regard 
this incident as the greatest scare I ever 
sustained. She was a_ good soul, 
though—too good for me by far. 

‘*T have served before the mast in a 
trip as far as the Congo and back. My 
guerdon for four years’ service in the 
Rough Riders was the honorary title of 
Lance-Corporal and Parson’s Orderly. 

‘*On one occasion only have I come 
in direct ‘touch’ with aristocracy. I 


APPRENTICE. 


was marching with my best assumption 
of importance up the stairs of the Hotel 
Cecil, when I felt a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. The owner of the hand was 
Colonel Viscount Maitland. He didn't 
say much to me, but I felt one of the 
family in a moment, and my chest in- 
flated several notches. Next day, 
among my friends, I led the conversa- 
tion round to this incident with studied 
carelessness. They suggested that he 
was using me for a crutch, but this was 
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Tommy: *‘ Wouldn’t you like some golden-haired fairy to grant you a wish. papa?’ 
Papa (absent-mindedly): ‘* Hush, Tommy, Mother is in the next room.”’ 
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simple jealousy, and an idea not to be 
entertained for a moment. 

‘*T have not mixed up much with 
sports. Once I tried my skill at polo, 
but abandoned it as being too *‘ off and 
on’ a kind of business. ‘The distance 


from the top of a horse to the ground is 
far greater than it looks when you come 
to test it the way I di.d 

‘*] was instrumental, at one junc- 
ture, in the rescue of a damsel in dis- 
tress (you’d better pile a bit of stress on- 





THE 


to this incident, because a flavour of the 
rescue business adds considerably to the 
zest of an interview; that is, from an 
artistic standpoint).”’ 

There was a twinkle in Mr. 


Hebble- 


thwaite’s blue eyes, and an indescrib- 
able twitching at the corners of his 
mouth as he proceeded, thrump-thrump- 
ing nervously, it seemed to me, on the 
edge of his drawing board with pencil- 
grimed fingers: 
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I refer to took 
place in a hotel at Dordrecht, where a 
young woman, pursued by a drunken 
maniac in the last stage of dee-trees, at- 
tempted to throw herself out of a win- 


‘* The circumstance 


dow. I intervened (limelight, if you 
please !), and while the gentleman sorted 
out the mixed fireworks from his eyes 
I reached the window in time to avert 
the disaster aforementioned. It came 
to my knowledge some time later that 
the window was only fceur feet from 


INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICE. 


act I re- 
recognition 


this 
any 


the ground. For 
ceived no medals or 
whatever. 

‘** T have long since given up the vaga- 
bonding around life; almost all my time 
is occupied nowadays trying to satisfy 
the insatiable maw _ of clamorous 
editors. I find that motoring is about 
the best relaxation from the eternal 
grind of Fleet Street, and up to the pre- 
sent time I have successfully dodged any 
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First STRIKER (dreamily): ‘‘ I suppose this ’ere strike ‘Il soon be over, Bill?" 


” 


SECOND STRIKER (sighing heavily): ‘‘ Yus, I'm afraid so! 
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MR. HEBBLETHWAITE IN HIS MOTOR CAR. 


miserable differences of opinion with the 
authorities regarding the speed limit. 

‘* I once went in for boxing lessons— 
once only. My instructor started off 
with such amazing promptitude to im- 
part knowledge in this direction that it 
hurts me to think of it to this day. I 
believe, in accordance with the money I 
paid down, there are still eleven lessons 
due to me. That was long ago.”’ 

Mr. Hebblethwaite’s work first came 
into prominent notice in the pages of 
** Judy,’’ a paper to which he contri- 
buted some really remarkable drawings. 
Later on, in the hey-day of ‘‘ Pick-me- 
up,”” when that journal had on its con- 
tributing list the brightest talent in all 
England, including such men as Phil 
May, Raven Hill, Sime, Aubery Beards- 
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ley, Jasper Weird, Townsend, etc., Mr. 
Hebblethwaite gave to the world his 
famous ‘‘Visit to Mars’’ series. These 
drawings alone would have sufficed to 
make the reputation of any man. His 
inexhaustible fund of humour has mani- 
fested itself in almost every English 
journal of note since then, and estab- 
lished for him a lasting and enviable 


reputation. 

Personally, we feel proud to have 
known and talked with Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite. Long may he live to enrich the 


pages of our periodicals. Men of his 
calibre are few and far enough between, 
in all conscience. They are a gift to the 


nation, and the fulness of their value 
we should find it difficult to over- 
estimate. 
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ONDON was just beginning to 
L bloom into white electricity, and 
mellow gaslight, and I, seated 
on top of a Vanguard monster that was 
scooting recklessly through the 
thronged streets westward, was nearing 
my bachelor home. Someone came upon 
the platform without stopping the car, 
ascended, and took a seat three rows ‘n 
front of mine. The familiar cut of those 
square, determined-looking shoulders 
first attracted my attention, and then as 
we fled past sudden glares of light, | 
made sure of the blunt-featured shrewd 
face. Swaying a little with the motion 
of the car, | got up, and went quietly 
forward. Quite casually I dropped into 
the seat beside my comrade of many 
adventures. 

‘*Inspector,”’ I said, in his ear, 
we downhearted? And why?’’ 

He laughed a little as he turned and 
recognised me; but his features soon 
settled down into grimness again. Un- 
doubtedly, something was really troub- 
ling Brandon, | told myself; but the roof 
of a Vanguard was no place to beguile 
him into giving me his confidence. ! 
informed him that I was getting off at 
the end of the street, and invited him to 
come up to my rooms for a chat. 

‘*Make time,”’ I said, ‘‘come and in- 
struct, and put it down as being all in 
the day’s work.”’ 

He followed me down the gangway 
in silence, and presently we were walk- 
ing down the square, leaving the turmoil 
of the main road behind us. 

**I may have more time on my hands 
than I know what to do with soon,” re- 
marked Inspector Brandon, with undis- 
guised bitterness. 

He was in a bad way, evidently. I 


‘*are 


JOHN LE BRETON. 


said no more. Very soon | had him in 
an armchair at my humble fireside, with 
whisky-and-soda at his elbow, and a 
good cigar between his lips. Even then, 
I soothed him with sympathetic silence, 
and waited for him to speak. 

‘*It’s worrying,’’ he said, ‘‘when, try 
as you will, you can’t put your hand on 
a bit of luck. And it’s still more worry- 
ing when people up above hint that 
you’re getting past your work, or out of 
date.”’ 

‘*Keeping you up to the mark,’’ | 
suggested ; ‘‘it’s their little way to get 
every ounce out of you, isn’t it?’’ 

Privately, I thought that Essenden 
ought to be supplied with machines, not 
men. At the same time I was well aware 
that the young man was considered a 
flawless creation by his hardly-used un- 
derlings. Brandon brightened up a little 
at my explanation. As a friend of the 
Chief, I occupied a special little pedestal 
in his estimation, I know. 

‘“*It’s these Bromley burglaries that 
are puzzling me,’’ said Brandon con- 
fidentially ; ‘‘there are big houses down 
there, you know, and a sort of colony 
of wealthy people. There’s been one 
burglary after another, and now a regu- 
lar panic seems to have set in. The 
Chief has got big work in hand, and I 
can’t so much as ask him for a word of 
advice even. Besides, he says it’s mere 
routine work, and not worth wasting a 
moment of his time upon. The Yard 
sent me down, telling me straight that 
I’d got to put things right for the sake 
of our reputation. It’s jewellery and 
small stuff such as can be easily carried 
off and easily disposed of that is taken, 
as arule. Why, there have been seven : 
burglaries down there within the last 
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month, and I’ve no more idea where o 
pick up a clue than you have.’’ 

‘*T never had the chance,’’ I reminded 
him. 

‘‘T went down there as a journeyman 
butcher, looking for work,’’ continued 
the Inspector. 





MR. GREYLING AND THE BUTLER. 


that I would care to be in anything that 
the Chief was not directing. 
“And what would Mr. 
say?’’ he concluded. 
I answered that by jumping up and 
taking the telephone receiver from its 
stand. 


Essenden 





JOHNSON ADMITTED US. 


‘*I say—you might let me in, even 
now,’’ I persisted. ‘I'll only come 
down after dark, and that won’t hinder 
you from butchering all day. You know 
I haven’t had a look in at anything ex- 
citing for ages.’’ 

Brandon looked distinctly gratified. 
He said it had never occurred to him 


“If I’m lucky ’ | said. 

I was lucky. I caught Essenden just 
as he was on the point of going out. He 
said I could do as I liked about joining 
Brandon, but that unless I was con- 
cerned in the Bromley burglaries myself 
he did not want to hear anything more 
about them. 








MR. 


““Well?’’? asked the Inspector 
anxiously. 
I held the line, so that Essenden 


could hear how I reported him. 

‘*The Chief says ‘go on and prosper, 
and the best of good luck,’ ”’ I said, and 
threw the receiver back into place; ‘‘and 
now we can settle down to_ business. 
Where are we now?”’ 

‘**Muddling along,’ said the Inspec- 
tor, tersely, *‘and | may as well tell you 


-—I’ve haven't told anyone else — 
I’ve had a bit of real bad luck. For 
the first time in my life, I’ve 
been recognised.”’ 

I whistled under my breath. This 


was, indeed, an unprecedented disaster. 

‘*Fortunately,’’ added Brandon, ‘‘only 
by people who have a strong interest in 
keeping the thing quiet; that is, so far 
as I know. Still, it is rotten, isn’t it?’’ 

I nodded, and enquired how it hap- 
pened. 

‘I can only suppose that all the 
wealthy and nervous residents have been 
assured that the Yard is looking after 
their interests, and that these particu- 
lar ones looked out sharply for all 
strangers who might be disguised 
‘’tecs,’ hit upon me, and managed to 
verify their suspicions. When I'd been 
down there a couple of days, pigging it 
in one small room, and living on next to 
nothing, a queer old-fashioned little beg- 
gar of a manservant came up to me, and 
said he had a message for me from his 
masters. I tried to bluff it out that I 
was a butcher, but he told me quietly 
that he knew I was a ’tec. Said he had 
been in the American police force, and 
could pick out a policeman the world 
over. He might have been any age be- 
tween sixty and eighty, a slow-spoken, 
wooden-faced old chap. He told me he 
was a butler valet, and general factotum 
to two gentlemen who lived in ‘The 
Rosary’—one of the largest houses just 
outside Bromley. They have a valuable 
collection of watches, and they are be- 
ginning to be nervous about their 
safety. They sent the old man to ask me 
to call upon them and advise them as to 
the best means of securing their 
treasures against theft. They sent a 
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flimsy, too. There’s nothing against 
duty in giving advice, so I think of 
dropping in at ‘The Rosary’ this 
evening.”’ 

I was not precisely a journeyman 
butcher as I tramped along the muddy 
road outside Bromley that night with 
the Inspector, but I flatter myself that 
no one would have recognised me as 
Frank Hesse, the journalist. The old 
manservant, Johnson, admitted us, and 
ushered us into a great old-fashioned 
dining-room, where a_ military-looking 
old gentleman was making himself ex- 
tremely comfortable before a blazing 
wood fire. Three or four standard 
lamps with soft, orange-hued shades, 
diffused a mellow light into the remotest 
corners. A pile of newspapers and new 
magazines suggested pleasant occupa- 
tion for a solitary evening. Dinner was 
apparently just over, but dessert was 
agreeably in evidence. Dishes of fruit 
garnished the dark, glossy mahogany 
table; and there were sundry old- 
fashioned crystal decanters with tall, 
elaborately-cut stoppers, filled with red 
and white wines. 


Major Furbiston, formerly of the con- 
federate army, received us with a cer- 
tain stiff courtesy that I, personally, 
found amusing—he seemed to have 
marked out so very distinctly the line 
which separated a person of his rank 
from mere British ‘‘policemen.’’ Every 
moment I expected to hear him address 
me as ‘‘constable.’’ He told Johnson 
to announce our arrival to Mr. Greyling, 
and waved us to seats well away from 
the intimacy of the armchairs near the 
fire. 

Then he thanked us for coming. He 
said the collection of watches upstairs 
was worth close upon two thousand 
pounds, and as it was the sort of port- 
able property which the Bromley 
burglars especially favoured, he and his 
cousin, who owned the collection jointly 
with him, were anxious to have expert 
advice as to the best way of safeguard- 
ing it.’’ 

‘*May I ask how you knew that I was 
from the Yard, sir?’’ asked Brandon, 
bluntly; ‘‘if that news leaks out any 
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further, it will be inconvenient, to say 
the least of it.”’ 

The old gentleman laughed. 

“‘Ah! but it won’t, Inspector,’’ he 
said, almost genially ; ‘‘it isn’t everyone 
who has a Johnson on the premises, you 
know. He said he knew you at the first 
glance by ‘the cut of your jib.’ He was 
one of you for many years, as I think he 
has told you. If you won’t be offended 
—I don’t mind telling you that Mr. 
Greyling and | rather feared you were 
one of the burglars.”’ 

The Inspector looked at him stolidly. 

‘‘I hope you’ve made quite sure that 
I’m not, sir,’’ he said. 

I thought an expression of alarm filit- 
ted over the old gentleman’s fice. At 
this moment Mr. Greyling came in, a 
middle-aged, smart-looking man with a 
quick, alert manner. Together they es- 
corted us upstairs to the room where 
the collection was housed. The door was 
double-locked, and each of the owners 
had to use his key before it could be 
opened, as one was useless without the 
other. 

The watches were in three large 
cases, which were screwed on to the 
table that occupied the centre of the 
room. I am bound to admit that I have 
seen much finer collections; but the 
collector with plenty of money at his 
command is very often not nearly so 
successful as the man of more moderate 
means who has also brains, and know- 
ledge, and experience. Still, many of 
the watches were quaint, and some of 


them I knew to be very valuable. The 
proud owners seemed tremendously 
satisfied with their treasures, and 


pointed out with great gusto the one 
that had cost three hundred guineas, and 
the one ‘‘that’s worth two hundred 
pounds,’’ and so on. I felt sure that a 
burglar would have considered them a 
good and convenient haul, for there was 
a great deal of solid gold about them. 
Several were ball-shaped, and very large 
and massive. Indeed, they seemed to 
have made a speciality of collecting this 
awkward size of watch. 

The room had only one window, and 
that was protected with  iron-backed 
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shutters. The door was thick, and also 
backed with sheet-iron. For form’s sake 
the Inspector recommended that spring 
bells should be attached to the inner side 
of both shutters and door, so that even 
an attempt to force them would be in- 
stantly proclaimed; but, he told the old 
enthusiasts that if all people safeguarded 
their valuables as thoroughly as_ this 
collection of watches, burglars would 
make a poor living at their profession. 

‘‘And efficient officers from Scotland 
Yard would have less worry—and less 
work,’’ cackled the dried-up Major, as 
he turned his key in the door, ‘‘so that 
even burglars may have their useful 
place in the scheme of things. Perhaps 
they exist for some wise purpose—eh, 
Inspector ?’’ 

“They won’t exist for any purpose 
whatsoever five seconds after I come 
across them in this house,’’ declared Mr. 
Greyling. 

The Inspector warned him. 

‘You are not entitled to fire except- 
ing in self-defence, you know sir.’’ 

“It will be in self-defence,’ returned 
Mr. Greyling, hotly, ‘‘you don’t sup- 
pose I shall permit them to get near the 
treasures which have cost us years of 
search, and some thousands of pounds, 
do you? And if I resist, no doubt they'll 
see their way to tackle three elderly men 
in a lonely house. That’s where the 
self-defence will come in, and it’ll come 
in mighty smart, I can tell you!’’ 

We had wine with our hosts before 
we left. Major Furbiston saw us to the 
door. A most savoury odour was steal- 
ing up from the kitchen regions, and the 
major said, with a smile, that Johnson 
was cooking his supper. 

‘“‘We have no women servants’’ he 
said, ‘‘excepting the old charlady who 
comes in by the day to do the rough 
work. Maid-servants are the burglar’s 
best tools—most servants can be used 
by them. Old Johnson has been with us 
for thirty-five years. No doubt you 


think he looks it! Ha, ha! So he does; 
so he does!”’ 

Brandon’s troubles seemed to be only 
just beginning. Within the next three 
days a burglary occurred at a mansion 
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four miles out of the 
town. An upper window 
had been entered while 
the family was at dinner 
about eight o’clock, and 
a clean sweep made of all 
the jewellery and small 
gold and silver articles 
that could be found on 
the upper floor. How the 
window could have been 
reached without a ladde« 
was the chief puzzle. All 
the garden ladders were 
kept under lock and key 
because of the burglar 
scare, and were found to 
be safely housed. 

A watchman had been 
employed to go round the 
grounds every half-hour 
after dark; and he had 
noticed nothing. Not a 
trace was left, not a clue 
of any kind. Property to 
the value of over five 
hundred pounds had 
vanished. The situation 
was becoming very awk- 
ward indeed. 


Particulars of the 
stolen jewels were im- 
mediately telegraphed far 
and wide. I went at the 
instance of the Inspector 
to interview the victims 
of the robbery, and man- 
aged to convince them 
that I knew a great deal 
that I was not at liberty 
to disclose. I reported 
to the ‘* journeyman 
butcher,”’ arriving at the 
same time as the evening 
post. There was a letter 
for him, and I felt sure 
that he expected it to 
contain the information 
that he was recalled and 
replaced. However, it 
was not so bad as that; 
but the instructions from 
headquarters were very 
urgent and explicit. The 
Inspector made a wry 
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face as he read the brief 
document. 

‘Any news?’’ I asked. 

‘*Plenty—of the wrong sort,’’ was the 
answer. ‘“‘Old Johnson from ‘The 
Rosary’ came round to see me last night 
—pretty well off his head with excite- 
ment. Wanted me to go round and see 
his employers at once. I went.” 

“‘Oh! they’re all right,’’ I said, im- 
patiently; ‘‘what’s the use of wasting 
your time on those fussy old women?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Inspector, with the 
calmness of desperation, ‘‘you see their 
collection has been burgled, just as 
everything else of value in this not 
blessed neighbourhood seems to be bur- 
gled. The pick of the lot is clean gone. 
The old Major flew to the door as soon 
as I knocked, and carried on like a 
lunatic. Said he was going to put the 
case before the American Consul, and 
claim compensation. Going to make my 
name known to the world as the most 
wooden-headed bungler in the three 
kingdoms. And soon. Said he’d taken 
my expert advice, and had relied upon 
it. Was bounder enough to refer to that 
flimsy he had sent me—fancy a British 
officer doing that, if you can. Fortun- 
ately I had it with me, and made him a 
present of it on the spot. Then, the old 
fool broke down and almost cried over 
the loss of his toys until I was down- 
right sorry for him. Mr. Greyling came 
in, and I had him to tackle, but he’s got 
more sense, and doesn’t expect 
miracles.” 

“‘They’re not going to make more 
trouble at head-quarters, I hope,’’ I 
said, quickly. 

“‘No. In the end they both declared 
they had every confidence in me, and 
promised me a hundred pounds reward 
if I got the watches back intact. I didn’t 
tell them that the gold cases were prob- 
ably in the melting-pot before then, but 
I tell you I’m not planning what to do 
with that hundred pounds.”’ 

**How was the job done?’’ I enquired. 

“‘Neatly enough—just like all the 
other jobs have been. Window thirty 
feet from the ground, and how it was 
reached is a mystery. The bell on the 
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window hadn’t been heard, but the 
Major confessed that they had all had a 
good, stiff nightcap before going to 
bed, and had probably slept deeply. A 
pane of glass had been cut out, two iron 
bars removed, and then a piece of the 
iron-backed shutter. The bell was de- 
tached, and the shutter forced open. 
Two good hours’ work at the least. 
These tricky scoundrels have bested me 
so far, but I'll have ’em_ yet, or my 
name’s not Brandon. Look here, can 
you come down this week? I’ll send you 
a line where to meet me.”’ 


When I did hear from the Inspector 
it was just a line, appointing the time 
and place of meeting. By the next post 
I received a copy of a Bromley news- 
paper, addressed in his writing. Look- 
ing through it, I saw a long paragraph 
marked in pencil. It referred to a forth- 
coming smart local wedding, and ex- 
patiated at some length upon the many 
and valuable gifts of jewellery and 
silver that had already been received, 
and which it seemed were on view to the 
bridal couple’s friends, making ‘‘a 
gorgeous display in the small drawing- 
room of Guestlands.”’ 


The Inspector was evidently in league 
with the local press, and expected that 
the Bromley gang would certainly pay 
“‘Guestlands’’ a short visit. The wed- 
ding presents were only on view for two 
days, I noticed, after which they were 
to be despatched to the bride’s future 
home. 


Brandon and I spent one extremely 
uncomfortable night in a huge, round 
bed of rhododendrons, which comman- 
ded a satisfactory view of all the win- 
dows of the south drawing-room at 
‘“Guestlands.”” It was then that I 
learned to appreciate the excellent habits 
of rhododendrons, which insist upon be- 
ing provided with a mulch of peat several 
feet in depth if they are expected to blos- 
som handsomely. I know of more com- 


fortable beds than damp peat, but it is 
cleanliness and luxury itself in compari- 
son with a winter sodden loam. 

We were well-stocked with food and 
drink, but it was an ordeal that I shall 
Providence 


never 


forget. A merciful 
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ordained that there should be no rain, 
which was just as well—for we stayed 
there all day, and were prepared to 
watch the second night through! It was 
neck or nothing with Inspector Brandon 
now, and though I had scarcely realised 
all that I was letting myself in for, I had 
no intention of deserting him at this 
critical moment of his career. It was the 
longest day of my life, and thankful in- 
deed I was when the early winter dusk 
began to close down on us, and the bur- 
glars’ working-hours began. We were 
getting frightfully cramped, and | 
found the desire for sleep almost 
overpowering. The _ Inspecto 
gave me a drink of coffee out of 
a Thermos flask, and the effect 
was miraculous. Within a few 
minutes my circulation was in 
going order again, and I 
was alert and interested as I had 
been the night before. And now 
it began to drizzle! 

It was very dark, but I had 
grown so accustomed to it that | 
could see a little way. At about 
two o’clock in the morning, Bran- 
don gently pressed my arm. I saw 
what looked like a shadow, a 
trifle blacker than the surrounding 
darkness, glide towards the 
house. 

Very stealthily we crept out of 
our shelter, and presently we 
made out a slight, short man 
standing beside a bicycle. He 
was staring up at the window. 
The Inspector recognised him at 
once. He breathed in my ear. 

**Johnson.”’ 

Johnson, the respectable and 
trusted servant of Major Fur- 
biston and Mr. Greyling; 
Johnson, the former member of 
the New York police force! 
That I was amazed, goes 
without saying; but 
Brandon, I knew, was 
half mad with exulta- 
tion. He had _ tracked 
his man after weeks of 
gnawing anxiety, and 
worlds of trouble. Only 
the hunter who, after 


long toil, has got within gunshot of his 
quarry, could really appreciate the In- 
spector’s feeling at that instant. 

Of course the old man knew exactly 
where the jewellery was—the local edi- 
tors had taken care of that; but as the 
window was quite twenty-five feet above 
the ground, we wondered how he was 
going to reach it. 

Quickly and silently, Johnson put a 
fishing-rod together. Then, from about 
his body, he unwound a rope-ladder. By 
the aid of the fishing-rod he lifted it to 
































| HAD THE PLEASURE OF PUTTING THE BRACELETS 
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the sill, where some hooks held it. He 
leaned all his weight on it to make sure 
that the hooks were well home in the 
wood, and then shinned up it like a 
sailor. Even then it was a_ risky 
feat, but he was extraordinarily agile, 
and probably knew how to fall. We 
heard him cut away a pane of glass, 
and saw him deftly stick it against the 
wall with a lump of putty. 

In less than a couple of minutes he had 
unfastened the window, and_ disap- 
peared into the house. We waited, close 
up against the wall until we felt the 
ladder shake, and knew he was coming ; 
when he was on a level with us we 
seized him. I know I had him by the 
collar of his coat and by one arm, and 
no doubt Brandon got in a firm clutch 
also. The little rascal gave a gasp of 
surprise. Then he wriggled like an eel, 
his coat came to pieces, his arm twisted 
out of my grasp—and he was gone! 

He was astoundingly strong for his 
size, and the breaking of the trick coat 
helped him. We no longer believed in 
his assumption of age. He was loose 
in an instant; as we made after him he 
laughed, and flung a handful of snuff 
full in our faces. That settled us. While 
we were trying to stifle our sneezes, and 
wipe the water from 


our smart- 
ing, streaming eyes, he got well 
away. 


It was maddening to fail like that on 
the very edge of success. We roused the 
house, and Elsley Griffin, the occupier of 
it, had his motor-car round in two 
minutes. No time was lost, as we hap- 
pened to know where to go for our man, 
and presently we were racing toward 
‘‘The Rosary’’ at a speed which we 
reckoned would bring us there five 
minutes after the burglar had reached 
it. 

The house was in complete darkness 
It struck me that Johnson might not 
have returned to it. It was raining, and 
had been raining for a couple of hours 
now. Taking one of the car-lamps, we 
looked for the trail of a bicycle up the 
drive, and found none. Leaving the In- 
spector and Mr. Griffin to watch the 
house, I ran back and picked up the trail 
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two hundred yards down the road. It 
led to a ditch, and there lay the aban- 
doned bicycle. 

I reported to Brandon, and he decided 
to search the house. Our knocking was 
answered without unreasonable delay 
by Major Furbiston, who spoke to us 
from his bedroom window. He was 
horrified when he understood what we 
wanted, but was willing, indeed anxious, 
that we should search the house. Pres- 
ently, both he and Mr. Greyling came 
down, and we were admitted. 

‘‘We have not attempted to rouse 
Johnson,”’ said the old Major looking at 
the Inspector, quite reproachfully ; ‘this 
seems to us rather a_ wild story, you 
know. Johnson’s past record, and all 
that—besides the impossibility of his 
finding time to go burgling all night, 
after working hard here all day. You'll 
find the poor old chap asleep in bed.”’ 

Johnson’s door was locked, and there 
was no reply to our request that he 
should open it. Mr. Greyling looked at 
his cousin with surprise written all over 
his face, as if he was beginning to think 
our story was not such a wild one after 
all. He and the Major forced the door, 
and we all went in. ‘The window was 
open. The bed had been slept in, but it 
was cold. 

‘“There must be some explanation,” 
said Major Furbiston, solemnly. 

Mr. Greyling fairly groaned. 

‘It’s the explanation of what has be- 
come of our collection,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
ungrateful old blackguard! And to 
think we should have the distinction of 
harbouring a professional thief under our 
roof !”’ 

Mr. Griffin tried to offer what con- 
solation he could. 

“‘Well, gentlemen, his career is over 
now,’ he said. ‘‘Since he has been 
recognised, there is small chance of his 
escape. The police will all be on the 


look-out for him within the next quarter 
of an hour—eh, Inspector ?’’ 


‘IT almost feel as if we were respon- 
sible for what he had done,”’ said Mr. 
Greyling. 

‘*Morally, at 
Major. 


least,’’ put in the old 
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‘“‘No, no — absurd,’’ Mr. Griffin 
assured them, heartily; ‘‘you are just a 
little more unfortunate than the rest of 
us, that is all.’’ 

We searched the house and the 
grounds thoroughly, but found no trace 
of Johnson. It was time for us to be off 
and go round to all the police stations, 
and give warning at all the railway 
stations. Mr. Griffin, who had quite en- 
tered into the excitement of the chase, 
insisted upon taking "s in his car. We 
bade the Major and Mr. Greyling ‘‘good- 
night,’’ and left them in the wide hall, 
a somewhat forlorn-looking couple in 
their dressing-gown and slipper attire. 
The door closed behind us. Mr. Griffin 
jumped into the driver’s seat, and the 
Inspector was in the act of climbing up 
beside him. I had not yet moved from 
the door. I was thinking over a little 
thing I had noticed, and wondering . . . 
And, as I stood there, I heard a small, 
soft, sniggering laugh. That quite 
decided me. I rushed down the steps, 
clutched hold of Brandon, and whispered 
in his ear. 

“‘I think I know,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
dare not risk it—there’s no proof. To- 
morrow - 

**Now, now!’’ I urged, ‘‘do it, and I'll 
show you proof. Come!’’ 

I had a loaded revolver, and I thrust it 
into his hand. We dashed up the steps 
again, and battered at the door, while 
Mr. Griffin looked on in amazement. The 
door was opened, and two preternatur- 
ally solemn faces looked out at us. It 
was enough to give Brandon qualms, I 
admit, seeing how much he had at 
stake. But he did the thing gallantly, 





and in an instant the revolver was wink- 
ing at them. 

‘*Hands up!’’ he ordered. 

Up went the four hands, for now Mr. 
Griffin was behind the Inspector, and he 
also had a revolver. I had the pleasure 
of putting the bracelets on the Major, 
whose protests and threats I found 
amusing. They were American citizens, 
he said, and their Consul would ‘‘put us 
through’’ for the outrage we were com- 
mitting. 

I looked at the Inspector, and put my 
hand on the back of Greyling’s hair, be- 
low the line where a cap would 
cover it. 

‘*You hadn’t time to dry it, Johnson,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and that snuff smells very 
strongly on your fingers.’’ 

It was rather a well-worked little plan. 
Greyling had been playing master and 
servant, and when ‘‘Johnson’’ was dis- 
covered he was intended to disappear. I 
had been expecting to convict ‘‘John- 
son,”’ by the fact that his hair would be 
wet after his ride through the rain, 
which was perhaps what led me to notice 
Greyling’s damp, red neck, and the 
glistening drops on the fringe of hair 
just above it. 

Nearly all the stolen goods were re- 
covered, including the collection of 
watches, which was the property of an 
American lady. Inspector Brandon was 
himself again, and accepted calmly the 
commendations he received from ‘‘the 
Yard.’’ 

But he was nearer failure than suc- 
cess that time when I turned the scale of 
his wavering decision, as he has often 
generously told me since. 
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ments, usually so_ brilliantly 
lighted, were dark. 
This was a most rare event during the 
reign of Augustus, surnamed the Strong. 
Throughout the whole of Germany, 
indeed throughout the whole of Europe, 
he was famed for the brilliancy of his 
court. There was none, except Louis 
XIV —Le Roi Solzil—who could sur- 
pass him in magnificence, refinement of 
taste, and lordly prodigality. He was 
wont to break horse-shoes, men, sad- 
ness, and ill-fortune, but nothing could 
break him. 
The few 
passers-by who 
wended their 
way along the 
streets surround- 
ing the castle 
gazed at the 
windows in as- 
tonishment, 
wondering why, 
at this early 
hour, everything 
should be so 


7 windows of the King’s apart- 


quiet in_ the 
King’s apart- 
ments. But any- 
one who pene- 
trated further 
would have 
discovered that 


it was only on 
one side of the 
castle that 
silence reigned supreme, and _ that 
the interior of the building was seeth- 
ing with life and animation. 

Despite the keen north wind that was 
blowing, the windows on the first floor 
were wide open, and through the cur- 
tains poured forth streams of light, re- 
flected from many mirrors; whilst from 
time to time there issued from the depths 
of the hall peals of boisterous laughter, 
accompanied by noise, which alternately 
increased, subsided into murmurs, or 
died away into silence. At times there 
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was loud clapping of hands, and then 
again was heard deep, sonorous, full- 
toned, king-like laughter. 

The King was making merry! 

Augustus the Strong, defeated by 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who took from 
him the electoral crown of Poland, was 
ashamed to appear at great feasts when 
he returned to Dresden, but as he needed 
some distraction from sad thoughts, he 
gathered round him a few courtiers, with 
whom he would drink the golden wine 
of Hungary until daybreak, by which 
time everyone had fallen from their seats. 
Then’Hoffman would come and conduct 
the King, stil! 
laughing hearti- 
fy, to bed. 

The King 
looked round on 
his companions. 
His glance 
wandered from 
one to another, 
until it rested 
at lengtk on the 
tragic pose of 
Baron von 
Kyan, and on 
seeing him the 
monarch _ burst 
into a_ hearty 
laugh. 

eS ae 
cried the King, 
‘“‘what is the 
matter with you? 
Has your 
sweetheart betrayed you? Have you 
no money? You look like Prometheus, 
with an invisible eagle devouring your 
liver.”’ 

‘* Your Majesty,”’ replied the Baron, 
‘* personally there is nothing the matter 
with me. I am neither hungry, nor in 
love, nor in debt, nor jealous; but I am 
in despair.’’ 

** Why, what has happened? Speak !”’ 

‘“‘I am grieved over our beloved 
monarch!’’ answered Kyan. ‘‘ Born to 
be happy, endowed with a God-like face, 


’ 


’ 
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with herculean strength, with a gener- 
ous heart, created to have the world lie 
at your feet—and yet Your Majesty is 
sad !”’ 

Augustus smiled. Then, seizing a 
goblet, he knocked with it on the table. 
Immediately two dwarfs stepped forth. 

‘*Iramm,”’ said the King, ‘‘ order a 
big-bellied bottle of Ambrosia to be 
brought here! Kyan, I make you cup- 
bearer.” 

Ambrosia was the name given to the 
Hungarian wine, pressed out for the 
King from the grapes growing on the 
Count Zichy’s 
estate. It was the 
wine of wines, 
thick, like syrup, 
treacherously oe 
smooth, but strong — 
enough to make a 
giant dead drunk. 

They all fell on 
their knees, and, 
raising their 
glasses drank the 
King’s health. 

The Prince von 
Firstenberg, the 
King’s great fav- 
ourite, was the 
first to rise. 

**YourMajesty,” 
said he, ‘‘at this 


hour one should git 
only speak of that Ate A 
which rules over re es 


both the night and 
the day, and that 
is woman.’’ 

‘** Good !’’ exclaimed the King. ‘‘Let 
everyone describe his favourite. Count 
von Hoym shall begin.’’ 

Hoym was already tipsy. He turned 
his head and played with his glass. 

‘“*He! he! he! You wish to know 
what my love looks like,’’ he began. 
**But you must know that I have no 
need of a mistress, for I have a wife 
beautiful as a goddess!”’ 

All burst out laughing, but the King 
looked at him inquisitively. 

** You may laugh,’’ continued Hoym, 
** but the man who has not seen her has 
not seen Venus, and even Venus herself 
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would look rather like a country washer- 
woman if placed beside her. Praxiteles 
could not have shaped a more perfect 
form.”’ 

The hall re-echoed with a gigantic 
peal of wild laughter. 

‘* Hoym is very amusing when he is 
drunk !”’ 

‘* How funny the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is!’’ 

The King did not laugh; he turned to 
Fiirstenberg and said: 

‘*Hoym has not lied; he has hidden 
his treasure from us. We must force 
him to show it to 
us. Do what you 
please, no matter 
what the _ cost, 
but we must see 
her.”’ 

Furstenberg 
rushed to Hoym, 
and said aloud: 

**My dear Count, 
you have lied im- 
pudently. You 
shave been practis- 
ing a joke on His 
Majesty. I bet a 
thousand ducats 
that your wife is 
not more beautiful 
than any of the 
otker ladies of the 
court.”’ 


Ph oll They poured 
2ee ee ee See more wine into 
7 ase eS o> 


Hoym’s glass, who 
drank from de- 
spair, for he under- 
stood that he had made a great mistake. 

‘**T accept!’’ said he. 

‘* T will be the judge,’’ said Augustus. 
‘* Hoym, you must bring your wife here 
immediately, and introduce her at the 
Queen’s first ball.” 

** Write at once, Hoym! The King’s 
courier will carry the letter to Laube- 
gast,”’ said Fiirstenberg. 

Paper was laid before him in a mo- 
ment, and the unfortunate Hoym, in 
whom the jealous fear of the husband 
was aroused, as he remembered the 
gallantry of the King, could not tell 
how he ever wrote to kis wife, 
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commanding her to come at once to 
Dresden. 

All crowded round Hoym, pouring 
wine into his glass, and suggesting 
toasts, with the result that within half- 
an-hour Hoym fell asleep on the table. 

* * * 

The ball was splendid! The King’s 
clothes were covered with diamonds, 
large stones formed the buttons of his 
tunic, whilst a profusion of the same 
precious gems glittered on the hilt of 
his sword and the buckles of his shoes. 
His majestic figure looked quite 
youthful. 

The dresses of the ladies also glittered 
with precious stones, although many of 
these court beauties had no need of such 
adornments. 

The principal actress, however, had 
not yet arrived. The King had begun 
to frown, and was looking at Firsten- 
berg in a way that that nobleman under- 
stood perfectly, when, despite the re- 
spect due to the presence of the 
Sovereign, murmurs arose at the en- 
trance to the ball room. The eyes of 
all the guests were eagerly turned to- 
wards the doorway. 

Hoym, his face pale and sad, entered 
the room, accompanied by his wife. 

Perhaps never before had there been 
seen beauty so dazzling, even at a court 
sc famed for beautiful women. 

The Countess Hoym walked amongst 
the ladies with the dignity of a queen. 
She was fearless, calm, dignified, and so 
lovely that there was a general murmur 
of admiration. The King looked at her 
intently. 

As soon as the formalities of the pre- 
sentation were concluded, the musicians 
played a polonaise, and the King opened 
the ball with the Queen. 

A few moments later Augustus stood 
beside the Countess Hoym’s chair. He 
gazed at her in silence, and having 
noticed him, the Countess rose. The 
King requested her to be seated, and 
she obeyed, but without any exaggerated 
respect. 

*‘Countess, you are the most beauti- 
ful lady at my court,”’ said the King gal- 
lantly. ‘*I am delighted with the new 
splendid star that has now risen on my 
horizon.”* 
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“Your Majesty,’’ replied the Coun- 
tess, ‘‘ at night any small light looks like 
a star, but with the daylight the illusion 
is gone. I know how to appreciate your 
Majesty’s favour, and it is to this favour 
that I attribute these flattering words.’’ 

‘** You are too modest.”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ replied the Countess with 
animation. ‘‘I do not attach much 
value to beauty.”’ 

‘** But beauty of face indicates beauty 
of soul,’’ rejoined the King. 

As he spoke these words, her eyes, ‘or 
the first time, met those of the King, 
which were fixed on her full of admira- 
tion. 

When Augustus left her, Furstenberg 
was the first to encounter him. 

‘‘Your Majesty,’’ said he, ‘‘may I 
dare to ask if the most beautiful is 
also ai 

‘“‘The most witty,’’ said the King, 
finishing Firstenberg’s sentence. 
‘* Hoym must not on any account ven- 
ture to take her from Dresden. She is 
very interesting indeed.”’ 

* * * 





Augustus’s courtship was this time 
very long. Never before had he met with 
such stubborn resistance. The court, 
and, indeed, the whole city, watched 
with great interest the course of this 
intrigue, the end of which could be 
easily guessed. 

One day the King ordered a hundred 
thousand gold thalers to be brought him 
from the treasury. The bag was enor- 
mous, and two strong men _ could 
scarcely carry it. The King seized it, 
and lifted it without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and, having placed it in his car- 
riage, gave orders that he should be 
driven to Hoym’s mansion. 

The Countess Hoym was sitting soli- 
tary and thoughtful in her boudoir. Be- 
ing unaccustomed to receive visitors, she 
was greatly surprised at hearing the 
voices of men in the ante-room, and her 
astonishment increased when, without 
any warning, the door opened, and the 
King entered the room. 

The Countess was terrified, stared at 
him, but was incapable of uttering a 
word. 

‘“‘Listen,’’ said Augustus, throwing 
the bag of gold on the floor, ‘‘ I can give 
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you gold, honours, and titles in abund- 
ance.”’ 

Then taking a _ horse-shoe he had 
brought with him, he broke it, and cast 
the fragments on the piles of gold. 

‘* But,’’ he added, *‘ I can also break 
resistance as I have just broken that 
iron. You have to choose between gold 
and iron, peace and war, love and 
hatred.”’ 

The Countess stood looking with in- 
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The King knelt before her, but she 
retreated. 

** Your Majesty, listen to me, I pray 
you. I could never be yours except I 
felt | were worthy of you.’”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

**T must have a written promise that 
you will marry me.”’ 

Augustus frowned and said: 

‘** Believe me, such a condition is full 
of danger for yourself.’’ 





PILLNITZ, 


Where Countess Cosel was exiled from Dresden. 


difference on the gold and the broken 
horse-shoe. 

‘*Your Majesty,’’ said she, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘I do not fear death, 
I do not wish for gold. You can break 
me as you broke that horse-shoe, but 
you cannot do anything against my will. 
Why do you not bring me the thing that 
can conquer me? Why do you not offer 
me your heart?”’ 

Augustus rushed towards her. 

‘‘That has been yours for a long 
time!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*T neither see it nor feel it,’’ said 
the Countess slowly. ‘*The heart is 
shown in deeds. A heart that loves 
truly would never wish to dishonour the 
object of its love. My Lord, I cannot 
conceal from you that I love you. I 
could not resist love, but I cannot stain 
.” 


, 


‘** 1 will not give it up. 1 would give 
my life for it. My honour requires it. 
Then I should be your Majesty’s wife, 
in thoughts and in hope. Else you shall 
not touch me. I will kill myself if you 
do!”’ 

The King retreated. 

‘* Very well, then,’’ said he, 
is your wish you shall have it.’’ 

The Countess gave a cry of joy, and 
then said: 

‘“* But first 1 must be divorced from 
Hoym.’’ 

‘* That shall be done to-morrow. I 
will have it signed in the consistory,”’ 
said the King. ‘‘ What more?’’ 

** Nothing more on my side,’’ she re- 
plied in a broken voice, as she knelt be- 
fore him. Augustus kissed her hands. 

‘“‘I am your slave, you are my 
queen !”’ 


‘* if that 
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Seeing him kneeling at her feet, the 
Countess kissed his forehead, then she 
sprang backwards. 

** Until to-morrow,’’ she said. 

The King rose and left her. 

The same day the Countess left her 
husband’s house. ‘The news spread like 
wild-fire throughout the city. The 
Countess Hoym had abandoned her hus- 
band’s name, and had taken the title of 
Cosel, from an estate that Augustus 
presented to her, and whereon he built 
for her a palace called Four Seasons, 
that was equal in luxury to that de- 
scribed in the Arabian Nights. 

* * * 


The reign of the Countess Cosel was 
long. She was almost always in 
Augustus’s company, and she was ready 
alike for a journey or for war. Soon 
she knew his character, and kept him 
constantly entertained by her calmness 
of mind and unfailing gaiety. She ruled 
over him, and gained fresh influence 
over him daily. Her beauty seemed to 
increase rapidly, and even the most 
jealous women were obliged to avow 
that she bloomed continually, as though 
perpetual youth had been granted to her. 

The influence she had acquired over 
the King alarmed everyone. None of 
the King’s favourites had had such 
power, such faith in herself, and none 
of them had been able to keep the fickle 
Augustus so long at her side. The 
whole court longed for her downfall. 

The Prince von Firstenberg and the 
Count von Fleming had made a compact 
to get rid of the Countess Cosel. The 
prospect was that the war would be 
long, but Cosel’s adversaries were 
patient, and, knowing the disposition of 
the King, felt confident of an ultimate 
victory. They knew that sooner or later 
Cosel must weary the King by her fan- 
cies and by her insatiable desire for 
luxury, as well as by her pride and im- 
petuosity, and especially by her out- 
bursts of jealousy. Until the present 
these had amused the King, but at any 
moment the scale might turn. 

After the battle of Poltawa, the Count 
von Fleming, who, through his mar- 
riage, had a great influence in Poland, 
advised Augustus to return to Poland 
at once, promising him that the Poles 
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For 
this reason he was so busy that he had 
barely time to see Cosel, whose quarrel 
with Fleming had considerably in- 


would return to their allegiance. 


creased. Fleming 
strengthened by events, 
seemed to be certain. 

The day of his departure for Poland 
Augustus was as tender as possible. He 
spent the whole day with Cosel, who, 
her state of pregnancy—with her third 
child—having made her weak, tried to 
arouse the King’s pity by recalling old 
memories. 

But this was the worst possible way 
she could have acted. Augustus was 
charmed by vivacity, gaiety, boldness, 
jealousy, daring—everything that acted 
on the senses; but sentiment was un- 
known to him; he played at it from time 
to time, but he never felt it. 

‘To attempt to arouse in him tender 
feelings was the surest way to bore him. 
Cosel was greatly alarmed. She kissed 
the King; she wept; she entreated him 
not to leave her, not to forget her. 
Augustus replied in his choicest words, 
but his studied declarations were chill- 
ing. 

Several years had passed; the enthu- 
siasm of both of them had cooled. But 
in the woman there remained attach- 
ment, tenderness, gratitude; in the King 
a feeling of weariness predominated. 
Instead of pitying her sadness, he 
wished to escape from it as quickly as 
possible. Her tears made him im- 
patient, her grief bored him. 

Cosel could no longer appear gay and 
cheerful as formerly, in the happy days 
when she used to ride out with the King 
to hunt the deer, or to take part in 
shooting at a target. 

Her charms had not changed, but 
daily intercourse with her had made 
them appear common in the King’s eyes. 
Grief had not dimmed her beauty; her 
eyes had not lost their brilliancy; but 
neither her charming looks nor her 
smiles could now bring the King to her 
feet. Her power over Augustus was 
ended. The beloved woman had be- 


felt himself 
Her downfall 


come common, because she no longer 
possessed for him the charm of novelty. 

Never before when the King departed 
had Cosel felt as lonely as she did now. 
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The palace, until then crowded, 
suddenly deserted. 
* + * 


Augustus wished to get rid of Cosel, 
but he wished to do it quietly. Some- 
times he regretted her, but he ‘was 
weak; he could not resist intrigues. 
Fresh faces did with him what they 
pleased; novelty amused him, and he 
gladly entered on fresh amours, ended 
by laughter and gaping on his part, by 
tears on the part of others. 

When Fleming, helped by Mme. Prze- 
bendowska, found for him in Warsaw a 


was 
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saw, but was stopped, and was obliged 
to return to Pillnitz. 

When Augustus returned to Dresden 
with the Countess Denhoff, she feigned 
that she lived in continual fear of Cosel, 
and she incited the King to send her 
from Pillnitz, so that she would not be 
able to return to Dresden. Then Flem- 
ing helped her by reminding the King 
that he should take from Cosel his pro- 
mise of marriage, so that she would not 
be able to compromise him. Augustus 
realised that he was right, and com- 
manded Count von Watzdorf to try to 








STOLPEN CASTLE, 


In which the Countess Cosel was imprisoned. 


new inagnorata in the person of the 
Countess Denhoff, the King told Flem- 
ing to go to Dresden, and make Cosel 
vacate the Palace of Four Seasons, and 
to send her to Pillnitz, where she had a 
lovely country house, given to her by 
Augustus in 1705. 

Cosel at first refused to go, but when 
she perceived through the window a de- 
tachment of dragoons standing before 
her house, ready to eject her by force, 
she gave in, and went to her lonely resi- 
dence on the banks of the Elbe. 

A few days after she disappeared from 
Pillnitz, and started on her way to War- 


obtain that document from Cosel, and 
persuade her to leave Pillnitz. 

Watzdorf went to Pillnitz, but to all 
his arguments Cosel answered: 

‘* As long as I have life I shall not 
surrender that paper; it is a defence of 
my honour, and that is more precious to 
me even than life. Do you think I had 
consented, for all the King’s riches, to 
stretch out my hand to him if he had 
not given me the promise of marriage ?”’ 

‘* Think of what you are doing,”’ said 
Watzdorf; ‘‘ you are forcing the King 
to be severe with you. He can use 
force !”’ 
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** It is in vain,’’ said Cosel. ‘‘ You 
can do less with me by threatening than 
persuasion.”’ 

She threw a contemptuous glance at 
him, and left the room. 


* * * 


Fearing that she would be deprived 
by force of the precious documents, she 
escaped to Berlin; from there she flew 
to Halle. But she could not remain in- 
cognito in the capital of the Electorate 
of Brandenburg. A few days later the 
Chamberlain von Sinen called on her 
again, and tried to persuade her to give 
that paper up, but she obstinately re- 
fused. The consequence of her obsti- 
nacy was that one day an officer by the 
name of Ducharmoi was commanded by 
Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, to 
conduct Cosel to the frontier of Saxony, 
where ske was delivered to the Saxon 
authorities. 

When she reached Leipzig an official 
brought the King’s order, instructing 
him to examine all her things. After 
this was done, a detachment of cavalry 
surrounded her carriage, and conducted 
her to an old castle, situated on the 
mountain called Stolp, from which it 
was called Stolpen. This castle was 
formerly the property of the Bishops of 
Meissen, and is situated in the old Slav- 
land of Luzyce. There she was shut up, 
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and spent many long years in solitude, 
from which she twice attempted to 
escape, but was re-captured. 

In the meantime Augustus the Strong 
was always magnificent, throwing away 
gold, seeking pleasures, enjoying him- 
self most in Leipzig fairs, where he was 
sure to find short amours, which he pre- 
ferred to those which would fetter him 
for a long time. 

In 1733 Augustus died, and the com- 
mandant of Stolpen came personally to 
announce to Cosel the news. 

For a long time she stood speechless ; 
then she wrung her hands, and began 
to cry. Imprisonments, cruelty, 
wrongs, oblivion, could not take from 
her womanly heart the love which she 
had for the King. Five days later there 
came an official from Dresden, sent by 
the Kurfiirst, who was then Augustus 
III., King of Poland, and announced to 
her in his name that she was free. To 
his elaborate speech she answered : 

‘““T do not want freedom; leave me 
here. I am accustomed to these walls, 
where I have shed all my tears. 1 
could not live in another place.” 

So they let her remain in Stolpen, 
where she outlived Augustus III. 

She died in 1765, being eighty-five 
years of age. To the end of her life 
she preserved traces of the great beauty 
by which she became so famous. 





Love's Summoning. 
By L. ALLSHORN. 


Love hath with mortal hearts a lordly way: 
Not alway is his sway a gentle thing, 
But with a swift imperious summoning, 
He bids us abject amorous homage pay. 
And ’twixt the dawn and dying of a day 
Two souls are bound in Love’s encompassing ; 
Nor recks he much what end his thrall shall bring, 
But with a careless hand he makes his play. 


Love had his way with us, O Lady mine: 
And though joy linger not and sorrow stays, 
Yet alway hold I Hope before mine eyes, 

And alway, though Hope fail me, I am thine. 
And to Lord Love my song of thanks I'll raise, 
Since he hath shown me where all beauty lies. 













FROM 
OUT OF THE SEA. 


By F. C. PHILLIPS. 


EOFFREY SLADE was the eldest 
G son of Sir Geoffrey Slade, of 
Hollyoak Park, Berkshire, and 

was in the Guards, where he was a little 
rackety in his private life, but a smart 
officer, popular in his battalion, and, in 
fact, the personal friend of all his 
brother officers, from the Colonel down- 
wards. But he outran the constable, 
and had to apply to his father for help. 

Now, between him and his father 
there had always been a deadly feud. 
It had arisen out of a family scandal of 
a very painful kind, but for which 
Geoffrey was in no way responsible, in- 
asmuch as the whole of the circum- 
stances upon which the matter hinged 
had occurred before he was born, or, to 
be more exact, three months before he 
was born, as nearly as might be. 

Late one evening, Sir Geoffrey, who 
was then unmarried, was returning 
home by the main road across his park, 
when a couple of men stepped, one from 
behind a tree on one side of the footpath, 
and the second from a similar ambuscade 
onthe other. Sir Geoffrey started back, 
and the two strangers, who were both 
younger than himself, faced him. 

**You know what we want?” said the 
taller, and apparently the elder of them. 

**I do not know vour names,” replied 
Sir Geoffrey. 

**You lie!’’ replied the younger man. 
‘*My own name, like that of my brother, 
is Mervyn. You know our sister, Laura 
Mervyn, and you will come with us to 
town at once, from where you now are, 
or you will fight whichever of us vou 
please. [Either is ready.”’ 

**And why, pray, am I to accompany 
vou two midnight prowlers in my park 


to town? You may, for all that I know, 
be mere footpads.’’ 

‘‘Our name,”’ said the elder man, ‘‘as 
you have been told, is Mervyn. I am 
Frank Mervyn, the elder of the two. My 
brother is Walter Mervyn, and you will 
come back to town with us to marry our 
sister Laura, or if you like to stay here 
and fight, you can. Our blood is as 
good as yours, and you shall not bring 
disgrace upon our ’scutcheon with im- 
punity.’” 

There was silence for a few seconds. 
‘*How are we to fight?’’ then asked Sir 
Geoffrey, in a thick, husky voice. 

“‘We have pistols with us,’’ replied 
the elder brother, sternly, ‘‘and they are 
loaded. You may unload your own, and 
reload it, if you are not satisfied.”’ 

Evidently the brothers were in 
earnest. It was equally clear that they 
meant no treachery. 

**You are a couple of bullies,”’ cried 
the Baronet, stamping his foot on the 
ground, ‘‘who wish to force me into a 
marriage with > and here he used 
a common and vile term of contempt and 
loathing. 

‘*We are not here to bandy words with 
vou, Sir Geoffrey,” replied the elder of 
the two men. ‘‘We are here on far 
more serious business. Will you come 
to town, or will you not?’’ 

A very few seconds elapsed. A 
startled hare dashed through the brac- 
ken, and swerved to avoid them. Then 
was heard the hoot of an owl sailing 
noiselesslv about. Then all was silence 
again. 

**T will come to London with you,’ 
said Sir Geoffrey; ‘‘ but how are we to 
go?” 
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‘‘Follow me,’’ replied the elder 
brother, striding along the path in the 
direction of a side-walk, which in its 
turn led over a stile in the deer-fence to 
the main road. Sir Geoffrey followed 
with a mind ill at ease, and thankful for 
every moment gained. Behind him, 
only a few paces off, he could hear the 
footfall of the younger man keeping time 
with his own. They crossed the stile 
into the main road for London. A car- 
riage was waiting with two stout horses, 
and a driver on the box. There was 
also a rumble behind. The elder 
brother opened the carriage door, mo- 
tioned Sir Geoffrey in, and followed him. 
Then the younger brother was heard to 
ascend the rumble, and the carriage 
started at a brisk business-like pace. Sir 
Geoffrey noticed that the blinds were 
down, and was not made more easy bv 
that fact. 

‘*T want to know where you are tak- 
ing me. I believe you mean to rob me, 
or murder me, or both.”’ 

‘““ You believe nothing of the sort,’’ 
was the answer he got, ‘‘ and you will 
keep your peace. I shall not trouble 
myself fo warn you often.”’ 

The carriage rattled on. Once, at 
what seemed to be a roadside turning, 
for there were no lights, they stopped, 
and changed horses with marvellous 
rapidity. Then they proceeded on their 
way. There was again absolute silence 
until they stopped a second time for the 
same purpose. Then the noise of other 
vehicles which they passed or- met be- 
came more frequent, and then Sir 
Geoffrey could make out that they were 
in a town, and passing over paved 
streets. Ultimately the carriage 
stopped, and the elder brother jumped 
out, and motioned Sir Geoffrey to fol- 
low him. There was no chance for 
escape. They were in an enclosed yard, 
and the carriage itself was under a 
porch. Sir Geoffrey followed his con- 
ductor into a large hall, and the younger 
brother immediately stepped after, and 
swung the door to with a bang. In 
this order they proceeded into a large 
room on the ground floor, heavily wains- 
coted, and hung with old family por- 
traits. The shutters were closed, but 
there were tapers burning in abundance, 
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throwing light into every corner of the 
chamber. 

The elder brother signed to Sir 
Geoffrey to take a seat, which the latter 
did, and he then stepped to a table, and 
poured out and brought to his enemy 4 
glass of brandy. 

‘** It is not poisoned,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have no design upon your life. I will 
drink first, if you like.’’ 

Sir Geoffrey took the glass, and 
drained it in silence, and felt something 
of himself returning to him. That 
something, however, was not worth 
much by any ordinary standard of 
honour, for it told him that he was in 
for the business, and must go through 
with it, and it also suggested that he 
might be able to get out of it afterwards. 

Then a door at the end of the room 
opened, and the younger brother made 
his appearance with a lady on his arm. 
She was dressed for a journey, and her 
veil was down. Behind them came a 
clergyman, surpliced and hooded, with 
a small prayer-book in one hand, and 
what was evidently a marriage license, 
with the archiepiscopal seal attached to 
it, in the other. He went towards a 
small table, which had been placed at 
the end of the room, took up his posi- 
tion at it, and commenced the marriage 
service. 

It was a very bad quarter of an hour 
for Sir Geoffrey, but it came to an end 
at last, and he could hardly help a sigh 
of relief as the last words of the cere- 
mony fell on his ear. 

Without offering his bride his arm or 
even glancing at her, he stepped as 
best he could to the other table, and 
poured himself out a larger glass of 
brandy than his first. When he put the 
glass down, he found the clergyman 
waiting for him with a registry volume 
in his hand. This he signed mechanic- 
ally in the place pointed out to him ; then 
the bride, too, signed; then the clergy- 
man signed it, and, lastly, the two 
brothers also, as attesting witnesses. 

**You can go now, Sir Geoffrey,”’ 
said the elder brother, in a clear voice, 
without any inflection in it. ‘‘Allow me 
to show you the way.”’ 

The Baronet followed, with the look 
you can sometimes see on the face of a 
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‘* YOU'RE A COUPLE OF BULLIES,’ CRIED THE BARONET. 
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man as he leaves the gaming-table or 
the ring, and passed out into the hall. 


A lacquey opened the door. The gates 
of the courtyard were open. Sir 
Geoffrey stepped through them, and 


found himself in a street which he knew 
perfectly well. He turned to the right, 
and found himself in Piccadilly, and not 
a hundred yards from one of his clubs. 
He entered it, made his way into the 
smoking-room, which at that early hour 
was quite tenantless, and sat himself 
down in an easy chair. His meditations 
were not pleasant, and we may for the 
present leave him to them. 
* = * 


The interview between father and son 
was a painful one and stormy. 

“You have had, and you have spent, 
the whole of your mother’s fortune,’’ 
said Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘ You happen to be 
my son, but it happens, also, that the 
very sight of you is poisonous to me. I 
have married again, as you know. The 
estates are entailed on yourself, but I 
may live for many years. In fact,’’ and 
here the old scoundrel grinned at his 
own joke, ‘‘I believe I shall live to be 
as old as people say I am wicked.”’ 

**Then 1 can wait,’’ said Geoffrey. 

** You can wait, and you can starve, 
or otherwise go to the devil your own 
way. If you will bar the entail with me 
you shall have what you want.”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the son, ‘‘I will do 
nothing of the kind. I will, as you say, 
go to the devil my own way.’’ 

He strode out of the room, called a 
cab, and was rapidly driven to Curzon 
Street. Here lived his younger brother, 
or,- to be exact, half-brother, Leslie 
Slade, the issue of Sir Geoffrey’s second 
marriage with Lady Cecilia Polwarth. 
He found that Leslie was in, but would 
rather not see him. 

“* Say I insist upon seeing him,’’ he 
said to the servant, ‘‘ and that I shall 
wait until I do.”’ 

The message produced its effect. Les- 
lie Slade was standing before the fire in 
his morning suit. He contrasted un- 
favourably with his half-brother in every 
respect. The one, who resembled his 
mother, was tall, upright, well-set to- 
gether, and with the true Norse com- 
plexion—light, with blue eyes and crisp 
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curly hair. Leslie was short and dark, 
with an uncouth manner, ungracious 
speech, and an awkwardness in his gait 
amounting almost to loutishness. 

Geoffrey had very soon told his story 
in his own way. And, after all, what 
he wanted would have been, for his own 
economical half-brother, a very easy 
sum. In fact, the latter could have 
drawn a cheque for double the amount 
without taking the trouble to consult his 
pass-book. 

‘** T don’t see my way to do it; I don’t 
indeed,’’ he replied, immediately the re- 
quest had been preferred. ‘‘ My in- 
come is very small, and there are large 
demands upon it. I really do not see 
my way.” 

‘* You could do it if you liked, Les- 
lie,’’ said the other. ‘* Your bankers 
would let you have the money at once.”’ 

‘“*T am overdrawn with my bankers 
already,’’ replied Leslie. Here he 
caught his brother’s eye. ‘‘ At least, I 
am not exactly overdrawn, but I should 
have to overdraw to do what you want, 
and that I really must decline to do. 
Now, if you would only arrange with 
my father and put an end to the entail, 
I should be disposed to do what little I 
could for you; and Sir Geoffrey, I am 
sure, would let you have anything in 
reason. Only, if I were you, I should 
make some terms with your creditors 
first. It is a pity to pay such rogues in 
full.”’ 

The elder brother made no answer, 
but looked hard at the younger. The 
younger looked hard at the carpet, and 
kept shifting his feet uneasily. 

‘*You had better think 
Geoffrey.”’ 

‘*T shall do nothing of the sort, Les- 
lie. The proposal is an insult in itself. 
I will not sell for a mess of pottage the 
birthright of my son whom I may here- 
after have.” 

‘** Then if you will not listen to reason, 
of course I cannot help you, or, as I 
suppose you will try to put the words 
into my mouth, I must refuse to do so. 
It is very painful to me, all this—ex- 
tremely painful, although I dare say you 
do not believe me for an instant when I 
Say so.”’ 

‘*No, I do not.”* 


it over, 
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‘*Of course you do not. 1 never ex- 
pected you would, although it’s true all 
the same; but all the talking in the world 
will not alter facts. I make a very 
reasonable suggestion to you that you 
should meet me half-way and in an amic- 
able spirit, and you treat the proposal, 
which is made for your good and in all 
kindness, with the utmost contempt. 
Soit. I do not see 
what there is that 
you have any pos- 
sible right to ask 
me for, after such 
an offer.”’ 

“Do you not? 

Then I[ will tell you, 
Leslie. You and 
your answer may 
go to the father of 
lies—the first attor- 
ney—by whom it 
was Suggested to 
you. You have 
foreseen all this for 
a long time, but 
with all your clever- 
ness you cannot see 


round a turning. it 
is a very long lane 
indeed that has no 
turning to it.” 

‘* It ig unreason- 
able of you to get 


into a_ passion, 
Geoffrey. Though 
I cannot help it, | 
am very sorry for 
you, and would do 
anything if I could 
to help you.’’ 

‘* Leslie,’’ was 
the retort, ‘‘ I have 
always considered 
you a cur, and now 
at the pinch I find | 
am right.’”’ And 
with this fraternal 
farewell, the elder 
brother slung him- 
self out of the room 
and into the street. 

He went round to the Guards’ Club, 
and was not long before he found an 
old friend, Captain Molyneux, to whom 
he could tell his story, and did tell it. 
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‘* It’s lucky you caught me as you did, 
my dear Slade. I can’t do much—no- 
thing big; but I have had a good week. 
I'll send a note round to Cox’s, and see 
exactly how I stand. Meantime, I’m 
peckish. Let’s have a grilled bone and 
a bottle of ‘ the boy.’ ”’ 

During the repast no allusion what- 
ever was made to unpleasant matters. 


‘* IP A MONKEY IS ANY USE TO YOU, YOU'RE WELCOME.”’ 


The two men chatted as soldiers will 
when they are waiting for their turn to 
go into action. The Derby was just 
over. They compared their private 
views as to its result, and as to the 
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probabilities of the Grand Prix and the 
Ascot week. They also discussed the 
St. Leger, which is always, for some in- 
scrutable reason, a very popular race 
with military men. 

Presently Molyneux, under some pre- 
tence, went out into the hall. When he 
returned his features did more than 
augur well. They were radiant. ‘‘Let 
us adjourn,”’ he said. And so the two 
men passed down between St. James’s 
Palace and Marlborough House, into the 
Mall, and across that avenue into the 
park, which, as usual on a fine day, was 
crammed with nursery-maids, children 
of all ages, Life Guardsmen, and loafers 
of every degree. 

‘*] am not well off, my dear Slade, 
but, luckily, I am better off than I ex- 
pected. If a ‘monkey’ is of any use, 
you are welcome to it. I won’t insult 
you even in your trouble by saying you 
may consider it as a gift. You may 
pay me at your own time. I wish to 
heaven my winnings usually went half 


so well. I’ve got the cheque with me to 
Save trouble. I have it in my pocket. 
And now let’s talk of something 
pleasant.’’ 


They sauntered up and down among 
the trees, talking, as is the habit of old 
friends, upon every conceivable subject 
for at least an hour, and then they 
parted, as old friends should, warmly 
and cheerfully. Nothing more was said 
about the loan on either side. 

** You shall hear from me, Molyneux, 
with good news; or, better, see me. I’m 
not beaten yet.’’ 

** Beaten, old fellow? 
And the two men parted. 

Next morning Geoffrey sent in his 
papers, and in a fortnight sailed for 
Brisbane in that magnificent clipper, 
the ‘‘Waverley.’’ 

The ‘‘Waverley’’ rounded the Cape, 
and was duly sighted there. When she 
was three days overdue at Brisbane 
people became anxious. There was still 
more anxiety when a week passed with 
no tidings of her beyond stray hencoops, 
casks, and life-buoys. Ultimately she 
was written off at Lloyd’s as a total loss. 

Molyneux was grieved to the heart. 
““Poor fellow!’ he said to himself, 
“‘the luck was always against him. I 


Nonsense!’’ 
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wish I had persuaded him to stay in 
England.’’ 
+ * * 

Some seven years had elapsed, when 
Molyneux received a letter, which, in 
his own simple mode of expression, 
‘* knocked him silly.”’ It was brought 
him fo the club by hand, and the bearer, 
a messenger from Rawling’s, waited to 
give it to him. He looked at the hand- 
writing, tore the envelope open, 
mastered its contents, and reached Jer- 
myn Street fairly out of breath. 

‘* How are you, my dear old fellow? 
Bronzed, I see.’’ 

‘* Bronzed as a nigger, but sound as a 
bell, and with my pockets full. Have 
you anything to do to-day? Nothing? 
Very well, then, let me draw you down 
to the old ‘ Trafalgar,’ and I'll tell you 
the whole story.’’ 

The whole story can be simply enough 
told. When the ‘‘Waverley’’ went 
down, he stuck to a hencoop, and after 
two days’ drifting was picked up by a 
passing barque, and carried to Ran- 
goon. During those two days he made 
up his mind if his life was spared he 
would change his name, make his for- 
tune, if possible, and then come back, 
and be even with his brother. 

At the end of seven years Geoffrey 
found himself able to retire 
with something like twenty thousand 
pounds, partly money saved, partly the 
result of judicious ventures on his own 
account. Thus equipped, he returned 
to England to ascertain his father’s 
death, and his brother’s accession to the 
title and estates. 

Of course, he could have ruined his 
brother easily enough by coming down 
on him for back rents. He contented 
himself by a simpler course. He made 
him a more than liberal—a really hand- 
some—allowance, which is to this day 
paid weekly at Boulogne, where Leslie 
Slade is particularly careful not to talk 
about his family history. 

Geoffrey’s existence has become dig- 
nified and matter of fact. He kas married 
well and happily, and as he already has 
two fine little boys, it is not likely that 
the possession of Hollyoak Park will be 
matter of dispute for the next half-cen- 
tury, at any rate. 








SOME OLD ENGLISH TAVERNS. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


HE average Englishman does not 

T sufficiently appreciate the 

quality of antiquity. Surrounded 
as he is by so many ancient survivals, 
he takes them as a matter of course, and 
it is left to our American cousins to be- 
stow upon them their due meed of atten- 
tion. The old inns 
that abound through- 
out the country are 
always the delight of 
our better-read visi- 
tors, who revel in the 
atmosphere of history 
and romance with 
which they are en- 
dowed by time. 

The Fountain inn 
at Canterbury has as 
long a pedigree as any 
in England. It is -re- 
puted to kave afforded 
hospitality to the wife 
of Earl Godwin in 
1029, and to have been 
the destination of 
those four knights 
who murdered 
Thomas a Becket in 
1170. There is 
a unique piece 
of documentary evidence of its antiquity, 
dated 1299, in the shape of a testimonial 
from the Ambassador of the Emperor 
of Germany, or, rather, of the Holy 
Roman Empire, who officially attended 
the marriage in that city of Edward I. 


SIGN OF THE 
IN HIGH STREET, 


‘* HALF MOON ”’ 


to his second wife, Margaret, sister of 
Philip IV. of France. 

The distinguished guest wrote: ‘‘The 
inns of England are the best in Europe, 
those of Canterbury are the best in Eng- 
land, and the Fountain, wherein I am 
now lodged as handsomely as I were in 

ee Oe the King’s Palace, 
the best in Canter- 
bury.’’ 
Butler, in his 
‘*Hudibras,’’ queries: 


‘*Tell me what’s the 
natural cause 

Why on a sign no 
painter draws 

The full moon ever, 
but the half?’’ 


Asa matter of fact, 
the signs of the 
‘*Moon,’’ and also of 
the ‘‘Full Moon,”’ 
would not be _ hard 
to find, but one 
authority attributes 
so many Half Moons 
to the Crescent, a 
charge often found on 
the shields of the early 
Crusaders, u- 
larly converted into the ‘‘ Half-Moon.”’ 
There is an old coaching hostelry in the 
High Street, Borough, with the sign of 
the Half Moon. The landlady, Mrs. M. 
Tweed, tells me that it is mentioned in 
Dickens’s ‘‘Little Dorrit,’’ and that the 
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room is still in existence where the 
novelist slept. The original sign is em- 
bedded in a wall in the yard, but what 
the initials on it represent no one seems 
to know. I suggested ‘‘Jesus through 
eternity.”” Many Americans visit the 
inn, and photograph the sign. 


THE OLD 


Most of the ‘‘ Queen’s Head”’ inns 
owe their origin to good Queen Bess, 
as Sir Walter Raleigh, in the thirteenth 
year of her reign, obtained a patent ‘‘to 
make lycences for keeping of taverns 
and retayling of wynes throughout Eng- 
land.”’ The Queen’s Head in Essex 
Road, Islington, is one of these houses, 
and was formerly a noble structure, with 
an elaborately carved front and richly 
ornamental ceilings. It was demolished 
in 1829 and the present house erected 
on its site. The saloon-bar contains a 
fine; large oil-painting of the famous old 
tavern, which has always been con- 
nected traditionally with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and it was here that occurred 
the amusing episode in the early history 
of tobacco smoking. His _ servant, 
happening to be carrying in a pail of 
water, observed to his horror, clouds of 
smoke issuing from Raleigh’s mouth, 
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and imagining him to be on fire, with 
admirable presence of mind poured the 
liquid in a deluge over the knight. 
Charles Lamb, who delighted in the old 
‘‘Queen’s Head,” suggests that the 
liquid was not water, but ‘*Black Jack.” 
When the old house was pulled down 







‘* QUEEN’S HEAD,’’ ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON. 
DEMOLISHED 1829. 





the building materials were sold by 
auction, when some of the celebrated 
antiquarians became purchasers of the 
best relics. The oak porch at the front 
was sold for £100, and the mantelpiece 
in the parlour was bought in by the then 
proprietor, Mr. Bird, for £63. Mr. 
Bird also purchased the wainscoting and 
carved ceiling, all of which, after being 
retouched, restored, and repolished, be- 
came part of the present house, and will 
become of greater interest as time passes 
on. The stone slab immediately over 
the fireplace shows the stories of Danae 
and Actzon in relief, with mutilated 
figures of Venus, Bacchus, and Plenty. 
The present tenant, Mr. W. H. Davy, 
will be pleased to show any readers of 
The English Illustrated Magazine this 
magnificent chimney-piece, which is now 
in his private parlour. There are several 
engravings of the old inn in existence ; 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS FRIENDS SMOKING IN THE OLD ** QUEEN’S HEAD,”’ 


ISLINGTON. 
From the Painting by Dudley Hardy 
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in one the sign of the house is painted 
in a shield over the entrance ; underneath 
the window appears ‘‘I. Berkley, Dealer 
in Foreign Wines, Spirits, etc.’’ The 
artist’s name, Stockdale, appears written 


THE CHIMNEY-PIECE TAKEN FROM THE OLD 
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in connection with which play-bills were 
regularly published. 

There are not many inns 
with the sign of Shakespeare, which 
is somewhat surprising. Wale, who was 


**QUEEN'S HEAD,” AND 


ERECTED IN THE PRESENT HOUSE BUILT ON THE SAME SITE. 


on the outside corner of the building on 
the plate. Thomas Cure, saddler to 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth is 
supposed to have resided here. The 
tavern was famous for its stage plays, 


one of the first members of the Roya) 
Academy, its Librarian and Professor 
of Perspective, was not above painting 


signs. One of his most famous works 
in this direction was a portrait of Shake- 





INN, HUNTINGDON. 
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Drawn by Walter Wilson, RJ 
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speare, which hung across the road of 
the north-east corner of Little Russel 
Street, Drury Lane, and which, with its 
elaborate frame, is said to have cost 
£500. There are thirteen taverns in 





TEMPLE CHURCH AND 


London with the sign of Shakespeare, 
and there are a few in the provinces, one 
of which we reproduce in Mr Joseph 
Pike’s sketch of a bit of old Bristol. 
With regard to the situation of inns, 
it has often been remarked that there is 
sure ta be a public-house near to the 
church, or, as it is sometimes put, the 
devil’s house is generally next door to 


‘* SHAKESPEARE INN,”’ 
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the house of God. Apropos of this, did 
not Defoe pen the lines— 
‘‘Wherever God erects a House of 
Prayer, 
The Devil’s sure to build a chapel 
there, 
And ’twill be found 
upon examination 
The latter has the 
larger congrega- 
tion.” 


It would not be 
difficult to find an inn 
if not standing within 
the sacred precincts of 
a churchyard, cer- 
tainly looking into it. 
The Bell Inn at 
Harborne is actually 
within the churchyard, 
and the same may be 
said of the inn 
within the gateway of 
St. Bartholomew’s 
Chuch in the city. 

At least one church 
has, by the vicissi- 
tudes of time, become 
an inn. The old 
coaching house, The 
George at Hunting- 
don, itself very old 
and picturesque, as 
will be seen from Mr. 


Walter Wilson’s 
drawing, which we 
reproduce, enshrines 


in its cellars and lower 
walls all that is left of 
St. George’s Church. 
The stones of St. 
Benedict’s Church 
in the same town were 
used two centuries 
ago in building the 
Barley Mow Inn at 
Hartford, and some figures and panelling 
may be seen in the tap-room of the 
Queen’s Head, close by where this 
church stood. 

I have been much struck by the num- 
ber of old inns at which I have so- 
journed by the stories told me of the 
removal of some wall, matchboarding, or 
paper, and the discovery of some old 


BRISTOL. 
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THE OLD BAR PARLOUR, ‘‘ THE HOY,’’ BENFLEET. 


oak panelling or fireplace. Some years 
ago I was staying at the old Falstaff 
Inn just outside the West Gate at Can- 
terbury, and dined in a room on the first 
floor, where the old oak panelling had 
just been discovered under the wall 
paper, and restored. 

An Elizabethan inn of note is the Star 
at Great Yarmouth, built by a local 
merchant, William Crowe, at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Here the Nelson 
room, so called from the famous portrait 
of Lord Nelson, is beautifully panelled in 
dark oak. When the matchboarding 
was taken down for repairs forty years 
ago the original fireplace and chimney- 
piece were discovered and_ restored. 
Over the mantel are the arms of the 
merchant adventurers, who received 
their charters from Queen Elizabeth. 

The Hoy at South Benfleet is one of 
the oldest inns in Essex. It adjoins the 
ancient church, and is said in its earlier 
days to have been a monastery. It 
is an interesting and quaint old hostelry, 
full of odd nooks and corners. Some 
time ago when the bar-parlour was being 
repaired, a space was discovered behind 
an interior wall, and when it was opened 
out it was found to contain the fine old 


iron fireplace which is now so prominent 
a feature of this quaint room, and is 


shown in our illustration. The 
picturesque village of Benfleet is full of 
historical interest. The Battle of Ben- 
fleet was fought in 894 between the 
Danes and the English. The Danes had 
landed and encamped under the com- 
mand of Hastings. The Earl of the 
Mercians, aided by the citizens of Lon- 
don, met and routed the enemy and 
chased them to Shoebury. The Hoy 
Inn was formerly known as The Hoy 
and Helmet. The enemy came in their 
Hoys and the Anglo Saxons were known 
as the Helmets, who came down from 
the hills to conquer the foreign invaders. 
Some of their burnt vessels were un- 
earthed when building the London, Til- 
bury, and Southend Railway. 

The King’s Oak at High Beech is 
situated on the highest point and in the 
very centre of Epping Forest, and is 
probably visited by more strangers than 
any other house in the kingdom. To 
stand on the platform that has been 
erected on the roof of the present build- 
ing, and survey the dominating green 
uplands, and to study the panorama of 
the surrounding hills, is to impress on 
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the mind one of those sights which are 
not readily forgotten. Six counties can 


be plainly seen on a clear day—the Essex 
Forest scenery, the wolds of Kent, the 


KING'S OAK, EPPING FOREST (200 YEARS AGO) 


Surrey hills with the Crystal Palace in 
the distance, Middlesex with the dome 
of St. Paul’s as a landmark, Bucking- 
hamshire and Herts. It is a very old 
licensed house, but the present building 
was only erected in 1887. The first inn 
was, perhaps, if legend is true, named 


‘ KING’S OAK’’ HOTEL, HIGH BEECH, 
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after some hunting recollection, for there 
is a story which tells of King Harold, 
who, when out hunting one day in the 
woods, planted a tree to commemorate 
some event of the 
chase. It was thence 
called ‘‘The King’s 
Oak,’’ and grew to be 
a mighty tree. It is 
on record that Queen 
Anne journeyed 
hither to see this large 
tree. Association 
connects the old dis- 
mantled tree on the 
green opposite the 
inn, as shown in the 
engraving of two 
hundred years ago, 
with the original tree 
planted by the Saxon 
monarch, some years 
before he was laid to rest in 
the old green Holy Cross Acre, where 
now peeps the grey tower of Waltham. 
No one seems to know when the first inn 
was erected. That there has been 
known to exist an inn on this site for 
some centuries is shown by the rare en- 


EPPING FOREST, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 


Oak Planted by Queen Victoria in 1882, 
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graving reproduced here. Shortly after 
Queen Victoria planted the oak-tree out- 
side the inn on May 2nd, 1882, and 
declared the Forest open to the public 
for ever, an east-end licensed victualler, 
Mr. Gumprecht, recognised that the spot 
would become a popular resort ofl 
Londoners, and acquired the old 
house, which he pulled down and re- 
built. 

Another inn with historical associa- 
tions was the long-known George and 
Blue Boar in Holborn, which was taken 
down in 1864 for the site of the Inns of 
Court Hotel. It was associated with 
a great event in our national history. 
Here was intercepted the letter of 
Charles I., by which Ireton discovered 
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Charles, one of his spies—of the King’s 
bedchamber—informed him that his final 
doom was decreed, and that what it was 
might be found out by intercepting a 
letter sent from the King to the Queen, 
wherein he declared what he would do. 
Che letter, he said, was sewed up in the 
skirt of a saddle, and the bearer of it 
would come with the saddle upon his 
head that night to the ‘Blue Boar’ inn, 
in Holborn; for there he was to take 
horse and go to Dover with it. 


Cromwell and _ Ireton 


found the letter, and gave back the 
saddle to the man, who, not knowing 
what he had done, went away to Dover. 
They thus opened the letter in which the 
King told the Queen that he thought he 


CROMWELL AND IRETON DISCOVER CHARLES I'S LETTER IN A SADDLE AT THE 


‘*GEORGE AND BLUE BOAR”’ 


INN, HOLBORN. 


From a drawing by F, W, Burton 


it to be the King’s intention to destroy 
him and Cromwell, a discovery which 
brought about Charles’s execution. In 
the Earl of Orrery’s ‘‘State Letters,’’ he 
tells us ‘‘While Cromwell was medita- 
ting how he could best ‘come in’ with 


should close with the Scots. Cromwell 
and Ireton then took horse and went to 
Windsor, and finding they were not 
likely to have any tolerable terms with 
the King, they immediately from that 
time forward resolved his ruin.”’ 











A YULETIDE ACROSTIC <2 


(Compiled by Warwick JAMES Price). 





a hears a chiming for Christmas in the highest, C 
Hears a sound like angels chanting in their glee, 
Hears a sound like palm-boughs waving in the highest, 
Hears a sound like ripples on a crystai sea. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
|‘ is the calm and silent night! 
A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now. 
ALFRED DoMeETT. 
HIS is the month and this the happy morn, 
a Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of Wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from “above did bring 


JOHN MILTON. 
IH E, He is the King, and He alone, 
Who lifts His infant hand to bless; 


Who makes his mother’s knees his throne, 
Yet rules the starry wilderness AUBREY DE VERE. 


HEN Christmas fires gleam and glow, 
And softly falls the sullen snow, 
lis merry ‘neath the mistletoe. J. ASHBY STERRY. 


MERRY Christmas morning to each and every one! 5 
A The rose has kissed the dawning, the gold is in the sun. 
\NONYMOUS 
, OUND your foreheads garlands twine, ' 
R Drown Sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. GEORGE WITHER. 


EN are all happier for having been happy, so if you make 
them happy now you make them happy twenty years 
hence by the memory of it. SYDNEY SMITH. 


ne are few indeed of men ruined by giving. 
Bovee. 


rINT yourself, as you think good, in other things, but 
don’t stint freedom in brightening home 
CHARLES BuxTON. 


HROUGH merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires did the cold remember, 
His Saviour’s birth his mind so much did glad. 
EDMUND SPENSER. 
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OD has made sunny spots in the heart; why 
should we exclude the light from them? 
T. C. HALBURTON 


eo conversation never sits easier than when we now 
and then discharge ourselves in symphony of laughter— 


the chorus of conversation. RICHARD STEELE. 


——" the fugitive hour. ALPHON LAMARTINE. 


oo pleasure has its own fit time. FRANCOIS VOLTAIRE. 


HE best thing to give your enemy is forgiveness; to an 
opponent tolerance; to a friend your heart; and to all 
men charity Mrs. BaLFrour. 


THINK in the most checkered life there are so many 
rays of sunshine to look back upon, that no mortal would 
deliberately drain a goblet of Lethe. CHARLES DICKENS 


N OT having enough sunshine is what ails the world. Make 
people happy. Lypia M. CHILD 


( a humor recreates and revives weak spirits. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


S INCE Time is not a person we can overtake when he is 


gone, let us honor him with mirth and cheerfulness of 
heart while he is passing. WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


N Christmas Eve a Christmas tale 
Of wonder and of war. 


OR all great souls still make their own content; 
We to ourselves may all our wishes grant ; 


For nothing coveting, we nothing want. Jonn DrRypeEN. 


WALTER Scott. 


HE smallest children are nearest to God, as the smallest 
planets are nearest the sun JOHANN RICHTER. 


APPINESS is a mosaic of a thousand little stones, 
ly and of themselves have little value, 
but united with art form a graceful design 


Mme. pe GIRARDIN 


which separate 


there’s room in the heart there is in the house. 
Tom Moore. 


ING a song of Christmas! 
Thanks to God on high 
For the hearts abounding 


With His charity. OLD CaROL. 
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E prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small . 


S. T. COLERIDGE 


GAIN at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possessed the earth, 
And caimly fell our Christmas Eve. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


‘ EACE to earth, good-will to men, 


From Heaven's all-gracious King! 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. E. H. SEArRs. 


UDDING in the great pot, 
Turkey on the spit, 
Merry faces round the fire,— 


Sorrow ? Not a bit! E. S. MarrtIN. 


OUTHS and nymphs in consort gay, 
Shall hail the rising, close the parting day. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


O great happiness do I esteem ta be that 
S 1 fancy every blessing of u I ready to 
descend spontaneously upon ihe ma vl loved 
XENOPHON. 
ACH of us should sow good servicers, i veet 
remembrances will surely grow f hen 


~~ glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace. 
Good-will henceforth from Heaven to men, 
Begin and never cease. 


O we keep the olden greeting, 
With its meaning deep and true, 
And with ‘‘A Merrie Christmas”’ 


And ‘‘A glad New Year to you.”’ }*. R. HAVERGAL. 


O FLY the pleasure that bites to-morrow! 


GEORGE HERBERT. 


O spirit dare stir abroad, 
N The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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LOVE IN THE MIST. 


By 


SPENCER R. BLYTH. 








CHAPTER I. 


LD Ippes, the village wiseacre, 
was sitting beneath the danc- 
ing shadow of a chestnut tree 

outside the Rose and Crown in Moles- 
ley Street. 

A tourist, who had just arrived, sat 
opposite, with something in a glass be- 
fore him that slipped pleasantly down 
his throat after his dusty tramp. 

In the village street were signs of 
unusual excitement. 

‘* Anything happened?’’ said the 
tourist. 

‘‘Aye there’s just bin a_ wedding, 
but it ain’t bin what you'd call an 
or’nery wedding, and up ’ere at the 
Rose and Crown the betting went 
pretty even.”’ 

The tourist grew interested. 

‘* How was that?’’ said he. 

‘* Well, it’s a yarn as’ll take a deal 
o’ beating.’’ 

‘*T see,’’ said the tourist. ‘* Sup- 
pose you spin it over another pint.” 

The old man complied readily. 

‘*Tt all came about,’ he said 
thoughtfully, taking a sip from his re- 
filled tankard. ‘‘It all came about 
through pretty Julia Royce having two 
strings to ‘er bow, and not being able 
to make up ‘er mind which she liked 
best. That there was some excuse for 
‘er will be granted, for the two strings 
was so alike it was difficult to tell them 
apart. The difference was really one 
of clothes, Peter Budd being a sailor, 
while George Rudd favoured the King’s 
scarlet. Julia used to walk out with a 
‘and resting on the arm of each, and 
look mighty pleased, but if either tried 


to make love to ‘er alone or separate, 
she only shook ’er ’ead, and said she 
knew she should never be able to choose 
between the two. 

‘‘George Rudd’s furlough drawing 
to a close, he ’ad to take a gloomy fare- 
well o’ Julia, without any idea as to the 
real state of ’er affections. With the 
departure of his rival, Peter Budd laid 
furious seige to Julia’s ’eart, but she 
stood ’er old ground, and a week later 
Peter Budd was forced to join his ship 
in the same state of miserable uncer- 
tainty as what George Rudd ’ad joined 
his regiment. Arter that Molesley 
dozed for a bit. Then ten months or 
a year later came the news that pore 
George Rudd ’ad died of enteric fever 
in South Africa. From the moment 
Julia Royce ’eard the story she was in- 
consolable. She woke to the true feel- 
ings of ’er own ’eart. It was George 
she ’ad loved, and George only. She 
said as how the wells of ‘er affection 
were dried up for ever, and she re- 
solved henceforward to go unwedded 
to ’er grave. Molesley looked doubtful 
at ’er sentiments. Widow Combe at 
the Post Office sniffed, and advised 
Julia to wait till Peter Budd came along 
again. This he did not very long after, 
buoyed up with a new ‘ope. The 
neighbours regarded the situation with 
fresh interest. But Julia Royce was 
true to ‘er word; she only kept shaking 
‘er ‘ead to all Peter’s expostulations 
and entreaties, and saying that ’er ’eart 
lay buried with pore George Rudd in 
a furren land, and if Peter asked ‘e1 
till doomsday she could never marry 
‘im. The village loudly applauded 
Julia. Widow Combe said she had bin 
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mistook in thinking ’er, Julia, an idle, 
flirting piece o’ goods. She was really 
a girl for Molesley to be proud of. But 
Peter Budd pondered long and deep; 
he was not the man to be easily 
baulked, and he loved Julia Royce to 
distraction. His visit was only a flying 
one. As Julia wouldn’t ’ave anything 
to say to ’im ’e was soon gone again, 
and Julia, as the months went by, ’ad 
leisure to ruminate on the joys o’ single 
blessedness. Just at this point young 
Tom Carter, what ‘ad come in for old 
Carter’s money, and taken a farm in 
Molesley, began stepping up to Julia 
Royce, and the situation grew awk’ard 
for Julia, for what with ’er wish to 
stand well in the eyes ’o the village, 
who ’ad placed ’er on a sort o’ monu- 
ment as a model o’ faithful love and 
devotion, and a growing doubt in her 
own mind whether at one and twenty 
it is quite wise to resolve upon the life 
of an old maid, she couldn’t make up 
‘er mind what to do. Widow Combe 
said it was the crisis of Julia Royce’s 
life—she would either fail miserable 
and accept young Tom, or refuse him 
straight, and rise to the height of a 
saint. Molesley sort 0’ held its breath. 
Then a thunderbolt dropped from the 
blue. Old Ephraim Rudd, pore George 
Rudd’s grandfather, received a scrawl- 
ing note to say that George wasn’t dead 
arter all, but his name ’ad got mixed 
with that o’ another chap’s what ’ad 
died of enteric in South Africa, and 
that he, Rudd, was on his way to 
Molesley. Julia, though it warn’t 
gen’rally known, ’ad been on the point 
of accepting young Tom when the news 
reached ’er, and the suddenness of it 
took ‘er breath away, so to speak. The 
whole village turned out to a man to 


meet George, who they ‘ad, as you 


might ay, consigned to a strange grave 


and buried in a furren land, and for 
whom Julia Royce ‘ad gone into neat 
‘alf mourning. The night 

Rudd returned it seemed as if 
blessed inhabitant of Molesley 
crowded into Molesley Street. George 
‘ad ’eard of Julia’s love and devotion 
on his way ‘ome. Still, the way he 
pressed through the crowd of friends 


George 
every 
was 
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and acquaintances, eager to shake ‘im 
by the ’and, straight to Julia’s side, 
was a thing to be remembered. It 
made a -pretty picture, George in his 
scarlet uniform kneeling at Julia’s feet, 
and Molesley won’t easily forget the 
sight. Widow Combe and Mrs. Royce, 
standing near to support Julia, filled 
the air with their weeping. Julia looked 
as though she ’ardly knew ‘ow to bear 
the demonstration, but she took ’old 
of George Rudd’s arm, and the two 
went straight off to Julia’s cottage. 
Mrs. Royce and the widow following 
behind. Well, arter that, there being 
nothing to ‘inder it, the courting went 
apace. Young Tom Carter left off ’is 
attention to Julia. Everybody was 
pleased at the turn events ‘ad taken. 
They all said Julia Royce deserved it, 
and nobody guessed for a moment that 
the soldier in scarlet wasn’t George 
Rudd arter all, but artful old Peter 
Budd disguised in a soldier’s uniform 
Yet so ’twas. But Peter hisself ’ad a 
mighty unpleasant scare about a week 
later. It was one evening when he ‘ad 
started to walk into Minchester to buy 
some trinket for Julia. On the out- 
skirts of the town he saw a _ soldier 
coming to meet ’im; not that there was 
anything surprising in this, Minchester 
being a garrison, but when the soldier 
was about a dozen yards from Peter 
"e suddenly recognised who it was. 
Peter stood in the middle of the road 
stock still, like a man turned to stone, 
his mouth dropping open, his 
round as saucers. 

‘***Blow me,’ he says to hisself, ‘ if 
it ’ain’t old George Rudd come to life 
for a dead certainty arter all!’ 

°° * aen: 1,’ Rudd, 
when he come alongside o’ Peter. 
‘Dash it, but what are you doing in a 
red coat, Peter Budd?’ 

*** Pve—lI’ve—kind o° turned a 
soldier!’ Peter says as soon as ’e was 
able to speak. ‘ The sea didn’t never 
proper agree with my liver!’ 

‘**You look a bit liverish now!’ 

‘* Peter pretended not to hear the re- 
mark. 

‘** We—we—all ‘eard that 
dead for certain,’ he says. 


eyes 


says George 


you was 
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‘So I was, near as a Trivet!’ 
answered George. ‘But when they’d 
give me up, and were expecting me to 
go off every minute, I just turned the 
corner, and give ’em all the slip!’ 

‘** Some folks is allus a doing dis- 
agreeable and unexpected things,’ 
Peter couldn’t ’elp letting out. 

‘* George looked at ‘im ’ard. 

‘“* You don’t seem showing a_ nice 
spirit, Peter!’ he says. ‘I’m alive from 
the dead, as it were, and it ought to 
be gratifying to yer. How’s Julia?’ 
he added, quick, looking sharp at Peter 
again. 

‘* Peter shuffled uneasily. Then 
catching at a wild ’ope that perhaps 
*e could play on George’s feelings. 

‘**She’s all right,’ he answered. 
‘ But she’ll never recognise yer, you’re 
that changed. I should never ’ave 
knowed yer myself, you’re growed that 
thin and lantern jawed, pore fellow!’ 


‘‘ George, very red, was trying to 


think o’ something to say, when Peter 
continued. 
‘** We ’ave all sort o’ buried yer in 


a furren land, as yer might say, and 
think with respect of yer name. I don’t 
see what good you can do coming to 
life again. It don’t seem ’ardly 
proper, let alone the scare you’d give 
Julia, even if she was to believe 
story, which I doubt.’ 

‘** But what in creation’s name can 
you want me to do staying dead now 
that I’m really alive?’ 

‘“*Peter scratched ‘is ‘ead, and 
couldn’t find no answer. He was try- 
ing mighty ’ard to see a way out of the 
| tangle without giving the show away, 
and the ’arder ’e thought the more im- 
possible grew the situation, till at last 
he felt in sheer desperation there was 
nothing left for ’im to do but make a 
clean breast of the whole affair. 

*** George,’ he says, solemn like. 
‘Though we ’ave both bin courting 
‘Julia Royce a long time now, we ’ave 
always done it square and above 
board.’ 

‘““* That’s so,’ says George, with no 
inkling of the truth. 

***And all along it ’ave always bin 
my inténtion to continue that way,’ 
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‘ But when 
we ’eard for certain that you was dead 
and buried, I was tempted, and I fell. 
I says, old George is out o’ the run- 
ning now, pore chap, for sure, and it 
occurred to me—girls are such queer 
creatures, you never know ’ow to take 
*em—that if you was to come to life, 
sudden and unexpected, like a_ story 
out of a book, it—it—might ’elp Julia 
to make up ’er mind.’ 

ee res, 
though ’e’d 
Peter’s face. 


see 


Peter says impressively. 


says George, 
like to smash 


looking as 
‘is fist in 


So—so—lI tried the experiment,’ 
says Peter mildly. 

~~ * 
voice, ‘what ’appened ?’ 

‘““*Qh, nothing ‘ave 
George,’ Peter says ‘urriedly. 
we—’aven’t got very far yet!’ 

“‘Then Peter Budd suddenly bucked 
up. ‘Now I’ve got a rattling good 
idea,’ he ‘You’d never ‘ave 
thought of it by yourself, George, and 
it'll make us quits, and give you as 
good an innings as I’ve ‘ad. Your 
coming to life a second time would be 
no earthly use. You couldn’t expect 
even Julia to work up the smallest en- 
thusiasm about it, when ’t was over 
and done for, as it were, weeks ago. 
But now if you was to come back to 
Molesley as me, as Peter Budd, it would 
be a very different affair. I ’ave dis- 
appeared for a longish time without a 
word or sign as to my whereabouts. 
Julia ’ave spoken often with a_ real 
sympathy and concern as to my sup- 
posed fate, and if you was to turn up 
in Molesley with a thundering good 
yarn of a shipwreck and a desert island 
with a hairbreadth escape from canni- 
bals thrown in, we should poth be on 
the same footing again, and I’d stand 
aside a bit and let you ‘ave a go in, so 
as we could start once more fair and 
square in our courting o’ Julia Royce.’ 

‘* George couldn’t deny but what it 
all sounded straight enough, but for a 
long time he wouldn’t listen to a word 
of it. But old Peter was that artful, 
arguing and persuading, and make it 
all look so simple and natural, that at 
last he got George to see it same as 


says George, in a thick 


“appened, 
‘We— 


says. 
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he did. Peter promised to loan Georg: 
his best suit of sailor's clothes, think- 
ing as how ’e shouldn't ‘ave any fur 
ther use for ‘em. And the upshot was, 
George returned to Minchester for the 
night to work up the idea of the ship- 
wreck, and Peter, very pleased with 
hisself, went back to Molesley to fetch 
the clothes. 

“Well, the very next day George 
arrived in Molesley dressed in a suit of 
Peter’s best, and an ‘orrible story of 
an escape from cannibals. Julia 
seemed very pleased to see ‘im safe 
‘ome again. She shivered as_ she 
listened to his story with the tears 
At the close of lus 
yarn, as she ‘eld out ‘er ‘ands to give 
him an ’earty welcome arter his terrible 
experience, she says: ‘ Why, you ‘ave 
changed, poor Peter; you've growed 
more like George Rudd.’ 


sae 


shining in ‘er eyes. 


That’s because he’s bin through 
so much,’ says Peter ‘urriedly, who 
was standing near. 

‘* As the days slipped by everybody 
thought George Rudd was a fool, the 
way ’e went about with his eyes shut, 
and let Peter Budd, with his fetching 
yarn, make up fo Julia Royce, as bold 
as brass, but Peter was only standing 
by his guns, so to speak, and letting 
George ’ave his innings. Then he fell 
into the fighting line, and the two 
courted Julia Royce like mad. 

‘* The village was wunnerful excited. 
At the Rose and Crown ’ere in Moles- 
ley Street the stakes ran high. Widow 
Combe shook ’er ‘ead, and said, that 
though she believed Julia Royce to be 
the best-intentioned girl in the world, 
if "twas come to the old game again 
of a choice between George Rudd and 
Peter Budd, she didn’t believe Julia 
would ever be able to make up ’er 
mind at all. 

‘* But Julia Royce succeeded in the 
end. It was on a Sunday evening that 
George proposed to Julia. He must 
ha’ felt pretty cocksure, for during the 
week ’e ‘ad told Peter that he 
sidered ‘is idea a rattling good 
and when Julia kindly but firmly re- 
fused George it was a ‘eavy shock to 
‘im at first. She told him, though she 


con- 


one, 
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always ‘ad liked ‘im much, she 
could never marry ‘im, as it was George 
Rudd that she really loved. That when 
she ‘eard the news of George’s sup- 
posed death in South Africa, 
learnt the true state of 
and from that time ‘er 
never changed. 

‘* This was a 


very 


she ‘ad 
‘er own ‘eart, 
affection had 


regular slap in_ the 
face for George, seeing as ’e was only 
acting the part of Peter. 

‘**You mean,’ he says in a trembling 
voice, that you 
George Rudd?’ 

‘** 1 do,’ answered 
quiet. 


‘ave. always loved 


Julia, firm and 

‘‘George wanted to take ‘er in his 
arms and squeeze her tight, telling ‘er 
then and there that it was ’im she was 
really a loving, but he refrained hisself. 
He went ‘ome, however, very ‘appy 
that night. But he told Peter the next 
morning the whole thing had gone too 
far, and must end directly. He ex- 
plained the reason; he told Peter just 
what Julia ’ad said. How when she 
heard of George’s death in South 
Africa she had knowed for a certainty 
it was George she loved. 

‘““*So you see, Peter,’ George 
finished in triumph, ‘ she never has 
loved you at all, only as she mistook 
you for me, and she has been loving 
me all along without knowing it.’ 

‘*He couldn’t make Peter see it just 
the same as he did, argue as he might. 
But Peter, finding George was obsti- 
nate as a mule about letting on to 
Julia, ’ad to agree to go in the even- 
ing and make a clean breast of the 
whole thing. 

‘* Julia raised ‘er eyebrows a little 
when she see ‘em both coming up the 
garden path together. ‘I thought 1 
‘ad explained myself to you, Mr. 
Budd,’ she says, looking ‘ard at 
George. Then she turned to Peter: 
‘George, is it really necessary for 
your friend to accompany you when 
you come to visit me?’ 

“** T’m—I’m—afraid it is,’ says 
Peter ; ‘it’s just a little matter we want 
set right, Julia.’ 

‘* Arter that Julia showed ’em both 
into the front parlour. They seated 
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emselves aWwk'ardly on two chairs. 
hen George made a bold plunge, and 
began telling Julia everything. For a 
few minutes arter he had finished, 
Julia, she sat breathing ‘ard, not seem- 
ing able to utter a syllable. At last 
she spoke sudden and fierce. 

‘“* Then I ’aven’t bin loving George 
Rudd at all, all this time, but Peter 
Budd?’ she says. 

‘“* That is just so,’ answered Peter, 
with a half fearful joy. 

‘** Oh, it’s a shame!’ cried Julia 
Royce, falling suddenly back in her 
seat, and beginning to sob hysterically 
into her handkerchief. ‘Oh, it’s a 
shame, and it ain’t proper.’ 

‘* The two stared at ’er uneasily. 

‘* * Look out o’ the window; do any- 
thing!’ shrieked Julia sharply; ‘ but 
don’t keep glaring at me like that, or 
you'll send me straight off into scream- 
ing hysterics, and me not knowing for 
certain now which o’ you two I ‘ave bin 
a loving. Oh, it ain’t proper.’ 

‘“George and Peter pertended to 
look out o’ the window, while Julia’s 
spasmodic breathing grew calmer. Arter 
«a few seconds she controlled ‘erself 
enough to speak. 

‘** It seems to me,’ she says, with a 
little catch still in her voice, ‘ it seems 
to me that it’s Peter Budd I ’ave really 
learned to love, thinking all the time 
he was George Rudd.’ 

‘“* That’s just it,’ says Peter with 
alacrity, rising to his feet. 

** Julia waved ’im back. ‘ But you 
ain’t George. Now, is it George or 
Peter I’ve bin loving. Of course, when 
I ’eard the news of pore George’s death 
in South Africa my ’eart told me then 
that it was George and George only I 
truly loved.’ 

‘*T know, that’s just exactly how 
you put it to me the other night,’ 
answered George with animation, also 
getting on to his feet. 

** Julia sat still for a few minutes 
looking up at the two. Then she put 
‘er ’ands to ’er ‘ead, swaying a little. 

‘** But I can’t for the life of me be- 
gin it all over again,’ she says, ‘and try 
and love you, George Rudd.’ She was 
looking straight at George dressed in 
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Peter's clothes. ‘When during the 
last few weeks | ’ave grown to love 
Peter Budd.’ ‘Ere she turned and 
looked at Peter in his soldier’s uni- 
form, * thinking for certain I was lov- 
ing George Rudd. No, I ain’t equal to 
it,’ she finished conclusively. ‘So there 
must come an end of the whole matter.’ 

‘George and Peter stood scratching 
their ‘eads and trying to follow ’er line 
of argument, and not knowing ‘ow to 
answer ‘er. 

‘* At last George spoke in a dry, ‘ard 
voice. 

‘** What do you mean by an end o’ 
the whole matter, Julia?’ 

‘I mean to refuse you both,’ says 
Julia, nodding her ’ead_ imphatic. 
‘There’s no other course,’ she con- 
cluded steadily, ‘if I want to keep my 
own self-respect.’ 

‘*There was silence. Julia was fidget- 
ing with her handkerchief. At last 
she spoke sudden and quick. 

‘** Young Tom Carter asked me to 
marry ‘im months back. I never give 
‘im any answer. He’s asked me again 
lately, and I'm going to give ‘im an 
answer now, and that will be, yes.’ 

‘‘Arter a minute George Rudd 
cleared his throat. ‘ You mean that?’ 
he says. 

‘“** Aye, you mean that?’ repeated 
Peter Budd. 

*** 7 do,’ says Julia, firm and deter- 
mined. 

‘** Then that about settles it, I 
reckon,’ says George. 

*** Aye, I reckon that about settles 
it,’ echoed Peter. 

‘* With a silent farewell, the two 
took their leave of Julia. They was 
seen soon arter making their way to 
this ‘ere Rose and Crown public-’ouse. 
When they left they was walking in a 
friendly fashion arm in arm, = as 
though they both liked one another's 
Support. 

**So Julia Royce ha’ married young 
Tom Carter to-day, arter all.’’ 

‘“‘ It’s a quaint story,’’ said the 
tourist, calling for the old man’s tank- 
ard to be re-filled. ‘‘ A quaint story. 


I should think it ought to be called 
* Love in the Mist.’ ”’ 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


66 [ does move, all the same,’* as 


Galileo said when he had 


finished reca ing to 
the Inquisition his theory of the 
earth’s mobility. The British stage 


=< 


too, so long the despair of our intellectu- 
als, and the mock of the ‘intelligent 
foreigner’ for its stagnant provincialism, 
must, after all, have been moving with- 
out our noticing it, in these latter years. 
This reflection occurred to me the other 
night while watching ‘‘Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan’’ revived at the St. James's 
twenty years after its first appearance. 
I had never seen it before, but I was 
familiar with its reputation as one of the 
most brilliant things our stage has pro- 
duced; and I was proportionally im- 
pressed—by my own disappointment. 

‘“*Surely,’’ I thought, ‘‘our drama- 
turgical art must have been advancing 
bv forced marches if this was acclaimed 
in its day as the acme and ne plus ultra 
of accomplished | stagecraft. These 
soliloquies and self-explanations, these 
confidences to the audience within a few 
feet of the person who is not supposed 
to hear them, seem quite naively 
Victorian in a generation that has 
learned realism from Ibsen and become 


accustomed to the technical dexterities 
of Bernard Shaw. 


You can, of course, call a play unreal 
without necessarily disparaging | it. 
Every play moves at a greater or less 
distance from reality by the necessary 
conditions of the theatre. A play can 
be quite charming or delightful and yet 
be a thousand miles from actuality. 
What we are entitled to ask is that it be 
consistent within itself, conceived in one 
key and played in one key, and that key 
the kev it was conceived in. 

Wilde’s play does not pass this test, 
indeed hardly makes the attempt. _ It is 
full of contradictions and inconsistencies 
and rather wooden artifice, but played 
up to its own pitch of worldly polish and 
adroitness it might be a rather ‘“‘fine 
thing in the world of the pantomimic 
and theatrical,’”’ as Keats called Byron. 
In this respect it was rather ‘let down’ 
by the present company. Miss Marion 
lerry, the only born actress in the cast, 
did perhaps some detriment to the en- 
semble by acting too well. Her sincerity 
and naturalism put the thing out of gear 
by throwing up the mechanical unreality 
of the rest, and of the play itself; for 
with all her skill, she leaves the char- 
acter of Mrs. Erlynne what she no doubt 
found it—an insoluble puzzle. To 
mention only one improbability, why 
should Mrs. Erlynne, devoted as she was 
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to her daughter (who was ignorant of 
her parentage) force her compromising 
presence upon the happy household, 
bearing, by no means concealed about 
her person or in her speech or attire, 
the unmistakable marks of her deplor- 
able ‘past’; and this, too, in spite of her 
declared desire to re-establish herself in 
respectable society. 

Of course there were the epigrams. 
When the gentlemen disposed them- 
selves in a negligent semi-circle with 
cigarettes and evening dress we knew 
they were coming. They tossed them 
round, each in turn, with lifted nose, as 
Capt. Woodward’s sea-lions toss their 
ball. - Myself, I was more amused by 
the sea-lions. These epigrams, no 
doubt, seemed more brilliant twenty 
years ago. A few have become classic, 
others recall Whistler’s gibe that Wilde 
had a good memory. 

On the whole we have probably seen 
the last revival of ‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,’ and I for one shan’t regret it. 

At the Kingsway Theatre Lydia 
Yavorska (Princess Bariatinsky) presents 
her husband’s play ‘‘The Great Young 
Man,”’ which was played in Russia in a 
slightly different form to disarm the 
bureaucracy it satirises.. If true to life 
the play tends to show that Russian 
society is as corrupt as we have always 
been led to suppose it. Everybody 
intrigues, has intrigued, or will shortly 
intrigue, with everybody else. It is 
like the crossing of flies in the air. 
Everybody also, for value received, is 
quite ready to dishonour his office and 
traffic with his influence. Perhaps if 
it were played with more realism it 
would be too repulsive. As it is we do 
not take the people very seriously, and 
can follow the course of the play with 
interest and amusement. Mr. Charles 
Bryant as Noblotsky is the champion 
miscreant. The last time I saw him 
act was in ‘‘A Fool There Was,’’ where 
he was a young man full of unuttered 
love and unearthly nobility. He must 
have found that tiring, for here he is 
‘clad in hell’s whole panoply’: liar, 
hypocrite, blackmailer, thief, adulterer, 
and complacent husband. He is on ex- 


cellent terms with himself, and 
thoroughly enjoys his own villainy. His 
cynical good humour was quite captivat- 
ing, but he so overdoes his glozing 
hypocrisy that Mr. Lewis Willoughby 
(Count Talysin), with his air of stern 
insight and rectitude, ought to have 
seen through him at once. We were 
a little deceived in Count Talysin. He 
looked so upright and showed such 
menacing power in his brow and chin, 
with his hair upstanding from sheer 
electricity that we jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was going to figure as a 
lonely pillar of virtue. What was our 
disappointment then to find him letting 
off the miscreant who, to make pro- 
vision for a mistress he was tired of, 
had dismissed a deserving schoolmaster 
(with a wife and family). This the 
Count did because he secretly loved the 
miscreant’s wife (Mme. Lydia Ya- 
vorska). The miscreant had not really 
(probably by an oversight) committed 
this particular villainy, but he took the 
blame on himself in order to ingratiate 
himself with the real culprit, his official 
superior Variagin, Councillor of State, 
whom one would have thought he had 
already sufficiently propitiated by the 
sacrifice to him of his wife’s honour. 
This lady (Lady Yavorska) is of course 
the pivot of the piece. Supple, seduc- 
tive, insouciant, she holds her court of 
admirers in submission, provoking, 
mocking, or denying, with the sofa as 
her favourite strategic base of opera- 
tions. She is not really soulless how- 
ever, as appears when her supper-party, 
consisting of Variagin, Sambaroff, 
(an old banker and satyr), and her hus- 
band is broken in upon by the wronged 
schoolmaster in charge of the indignant 
Count Talysin. The poor man is starv- 
ing, having had nothing to eat since 
breakfast. She melts with compassion 
and indignation, and though she forgets 
to feed him, yet, when he is gone, she 
extorts a cheque from Sambaroff and 
sends it after him. 


There is a delightful comedy scene 
when the sham culprit is taken to task 
by the Count and by his chief (the real 
In the end the Count con- 


culprit). 
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fesses his secret love in what he had 
intended to be his farewell interview : 
it is always in the farewell interview 
that secret love comes out. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to say that he struggles 
against it with clenched fists for some 
time, but her distress and pathetic re- 
proaches prove too much for his self- 
control; she on her part being by no 
means disposed to “‘let concealment, like 
a worm i’ the bud, pine on her damask 
cheek.’’ It is a strong and even moving 
scene. He urges elopement, wins her 
consent, and off they go leaving her 
husband and a British audience about 
equally puzzled. The curtain falls as 
somebody enquires ‘‘why?’? Why in- 
deed? and vet on the other hand why 
not ? 


Yavorska is an admirable 
Her rendering of the English 
language is either fascinating or gro- 
tesque according to your personal choice. 
I thought it fascinating. Mr. Lewis 
Willoughby is also very good. In fact 
the acting generally was excellent, ex- 
cept that Mr. Bryant and Mr. Kinsey 


Mme. 
actress. 


Peile did not always seem sufficiently in 
earnest where the situation appeared to 


require it. Miss Aimee de Burgh was 
especially natural and piquante, and Mr. 
Richard Neville as the down-trodden 
schoolmaster was an_ effective and 
pathetic figure. 

“The Glad Eve’’ at the Globe, is a 
farce from Paris bearing its birth-marks 
on its face. The Seventh command- 
ment sustains a series of comminuted 
fractures to the immense merriment and 
gaiety of all concerned. 
do not go so well in English. 
travel more heavily. Their lightness 
and elasticity tend to evaporate and it is 
difficult to see why managers should im- 
port them in such abundance. There 
must be plenty of dramatists in this 
country capable of contriving equally 
clever plots, complications, and dia- 
logues, based on a somewhat less cynical 
treatment of the fundamental moralities. 
It is not necessary, however, to be cen- 
sorious about this particular piece. The 
plot is so full of duplicated and tripli- 
cated intricacies, the mosaic pieced with 
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such unnatural skill, and the whole 
played in such a rollicking style of un- 
reality as transfers it to the plane of the 
fantastic, where the actors may properly 
be liberated from the ordinary laws and 
obligations of life. 

Relying upon the plot and the situa- 
tions for humour, there is little attempt 
at characterisation or subtlety and the 
acting is pretty young and amateurish. 
The central theme is the old one of the 
husband devising excuses for his guilty 
absences, only here there are two hus- 
bands and two wives, and the excuse has 
the merit of novelty—an interest in 
aviation. The husbands, it appears, 
who live in the country, have been in- 
vited to join the ascents of the Comte 
de la Beuve in his ‘Dirigible.’ Un- 
fortunately, the Comte (whom they have 
never even seen) is suddenly announced. 
They hurry to him, overwhelm him with 
talk, hustle their wives out of the room 
and swear him to complicity. 

He is not the Comte. No sooner are 
they gone, than he makes a dramatic re- 
entry as Tracassin, a detective, whom 
the shrewder of the young’ wives 
(Miss Auriel Lee) has hired to survey 
her errant spouse. A woman of the 
world, she smiles to herself at his pecca- 
dilloes and takes her revenge by pre- 
senting him, after each of his absences, 
with a handsome bill for some article of 
finery. Out of this new affair she 
promises herself a set of furs. Now 
the delightful grisette ‘Kiki,’ who had 
given him the ‘‘glad eye’’ from a shop 
window, and whom he has gone in quest 
of, happens to be the young lady selected 
by the firm to convey to Madame Bocard 
the furs she had ordered. So they 
cross; and when, for the second act, 
the husbands return home (having fool- 
ishly failed to notice in the papers that 
the Dirigible has been blown away and 
not yet returned to earth), Kiki, having 
lost the last train, is spending the night 
there, and incidentally making herself 
all things to all men, including the fussy 
old father-in-law, who is interested in 
clairvoyance and the tame medium, 
impostor and ex-waiter—by whose aid 
he practises it. 
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Learning that the Dirigible is lost, 
and realising their false position, our 
worthies conceal themselves in the 
library, which is soon filled with farce, 
foolishness and confusion of all sorts. 
Up and down the library stairs they bolt 
and scramble, like knockabout boys in 
pantomime. Their wives, father-in-law, 
medium, Kiki, come and go while they 
peep over the banisters, and once Mr. 
Lawrence Grossmith peeped through 
and got his head stuck, and a gust of 
loud guffaws went round to testify that 
the British public can still find joyful 
fun in the most expected places, includ- 
ing a horse collar. ‘The husbands get 
hungry and reveal themselves to the 
medium, who surrenders to them a 
supper which he had prepared for him- 
self and Kiki in the curtained recess. 
Father-in-law, consumed with anxiety 
for the absentees, comes in, and insists 
on putting the medium into a trance. He 
offers him 100, 200, 300 francs for news. 
As the price rises the bogus medium’s 
vision gathers intensity and definition. 
He sees them at supper, and, turning on 
the light reveals them to father-in-law. 
The he turns it off again while they 
escape once more up the tired stairs. 
In an interval when the coast was clear 
they have abstracted bank notes from 
the safe, having decided to clear, to re- 
lieve their overstrained nerves. ‘Ihe theft 
is discovered and the gend’arme 
called in. The culprits flee to the moon- 
lit garden. The gend’arme fires. 
Mr. Grossmith is lamentably wounded 
in the rear, and in the last act provides 
most of the amusement by his reluctance 
to sit down. 

It finishes up in general unmaskings, 
avowals, reconciliations, and promises 
of amendment. As far as I can re- 
member, that is. It is some hours since 
I saw it and it would serve no useful 
purpose to remember it longer than is 
absolutely necessary. At the same time 
for those who like this sort of thing, this 
is just the sort of thing they would like. 


‘‘Dad’’ at the Playhouse, is another 
adaptation from the French, but of a 
very different and superior order It 
is a variant of the old Don Juan theme. 
Sir John Lorrimer (Mr. Cyril Maude) 
dashing, débonnair, and irresistible to 
the sex, decides to give over gallantry 
and settle down to a mode of life more 
befitting his advancing years. 

He will go and look for his natural 
son. He will adopt and bring him out 
and push him and make a man of him. 
The mother was a Parisian actress whom 
he had loved for four years as a 
young attaché, and whom _ he 
had even offered to marry (probably 
as a concession to a British audience), 
but she refused him out of devotion. 

The eager and genial father en- 
counters all the difficulties of Lord 
Chesterfield with his son. He brings 
him up to town and tries to present him 
to a dashing lady of fashion who is to 
‘form’ him, but the youth, after some 
hesitating exchanges, flies in dismay. 
His father finds he is already engaged 
to a young lady in Cornwall, and wrath- 
fully reproaches him. The youth sticks 
to his guns and is dismissed with great 
heat. Then the charming fiancée comes 
on the scene, making plaintive confession 
of a seamy parentage. Sir John melts 
and before long she has wheedled him 
to the top of his bent, for the gallant 
baronet still finds a pretty face irresis- 
tible and flirts by instinct. He now 
furthers the match and motors down to 
Cornwall for the purpose, but the girl 
and the prospective father-in-law end by 
becoming so obviously attached to one 
another that the son at last draws his 
attention to the fact, and handsomely 
surrenders her to his father. 

The strength of the comedy is not in the 
plot but in the truly admirable character- 
drawing. All the acting was first rate, 
and the piece is informed throughout by 
the genuine spirit of unforced comedy. 
It never lost its intimate relation with 
real life. It it is not a success so much 
the worse for British taste. 


{Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Oscar Parker, these notes have been written by Mr. E. B. 
McCormick.] 
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THE MAN WHO WAITED. 


By L. WHITEHEAD. 


6% EAREST,— 
Are the years of waiting over? 


It is for you to say. 
These three years of toil are bearing 
fruit, and there is a home for you 
now if you will come and make 
it a home and a heaven for me. 


You know I do not talk much about my 
love, but you must also know that it is 
unchanged. Yet not unchanged, for 
from the day when I left you it has 
broadened and deepened, and it seems 
now to be the whole purpose of my life, 
the sole spur to my endeavours. Will 
you come to me, Betty? Or have the 
years changed you? Your letters are 
not the letters of the first days. Some- 
thing seems to have faded from them 
little by little, though they must always 
be kind and sweet since they are of you. 
Yet you say you are still the same. Well 
then, come, dear one, and bring bread 
to the hungry, and water to a man that 
thirsts. ‘Lhere is a home built for you. 
There is a heart that has waited long 
for you. Come to me soon.—Yours 
always, 
Alfred.”’ 

For two hours a girl had sat with this 
letter in her hand. It should have been 
a welcome letter to a girl who had been 
engaged for three years, but instead of 
joy there was only trouble in her eyes 
as they gazed through the window into 
vacancy, and listlessness in her pose as 
she leant back with both arms hanging 
over the arms of her chair. It was a 
pretty face, with large grey-blue 
northern eyes, but with a small, full red 
mouth that Rossetti might have painted 
with gladness. Each feature seemed to 
be the contradiction or the complement 
of the other, the eyes to ask for an 
affection calm and strong, the mouth to 
plead for passion and fire. If the two 
joined in harmony of promise to one 
man, then there would be little left for 
that man to desire. But the man who 
was waiting had only taken promise of 
her eyes, and not all the promise that 
even they had to give. 
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Well, she had known this day would 
come sometime, but it had seemed so 
remote and she had given little thought 
to it till now. Must she go to him? 
She had been so young, she reflected, 
when she had promised to wait for him. 
She had been fond of him then in a 
sentimental schoolgirl fashion, the only 
fashion she had dreamed of in those 


days. Now she dreamed of something 
more. Three years was so long, she 
thought. If she could have seen him 


sometimes, perhaps it would have been 
different, but now she remembered so 
little of him, and he seemed very far 
away and unfamiliar to her. Did he 
really need her? She could imagine 
fervid, passionate words in which a lover 
might write to claim his mate. This 
letter seemed so quiet and cold and sober 
compared with the words of her imagina- 
tion. Yet he spoke of hunger and 
thirst, and a heart waiting, and she had 
promised. She must go to him. 

So, though she knew that she was 
cutting herself off for ever from the best 
thing that life could hold, she wrote to 
him that night. 


»~ * o * - 


The Canadian Pacific steamboat 
‘Quebec’ was leaving the harbour, and 
on her deck stood Betty, gazing with 
weary eyes at the land she was leaving, 
saying farewell in her heart to the old 
careless life and the old dreams. As 
the harbour faded from view, she turned 
and walked slowly to her cabin, where 
she prepared herself mechanically for 
dinner. She was led to her seat in the 
dining saloon, and sat down, gazing 
dully at the flowers before her, unable 
to shake off the lethargy that had fallen 
upon her. Presently she was aroused 
by a voice murmuring a formal introduc- 
tion to her, and she glanced up and saw 
her neighbour, a tall slender man, with 
clean-shaven oval face and steel blue 
eyes. The eyes looked into hers and a 
little tremor ran through her, a tremor 
of awakening, and something whispered 


THE MAN 
that after all she had not left the old 
dreams behind. 

The days that followed were at once a 
torment anda joy. He was with her all 
through the day, and in his presence 
she forgot her letter, her promise, the 
purpose of her voyage. But at night 
remembrance came to her. Ought she 
to send him away from her, to tell him 
of that promise and its approaching ful- 
filment? Her conscience said yes, but 
all the woman in her said no. She 
would enjoy this little taste of happiness 
before she uttered the irrevocable words 
that would shut her out for ever from 
these things. So her conscience yielded 
and soothed itself with the vain thought 
that she could say nothing when he had 


not spoken one word of love. Time 
enough when that should come, 
and she knew surely that it would 
come. Until then, she would enjoy 
the sun. 


The ship was only two days from its 
end. After dinner the, 
followed the stream of passengers out 
on to the promenade deck. He spoke to 
her in a strained, husky voice: 

“Will you come further 
these people? 
say to you.” 


journey’s 


from 
I—I have something to 


away 


They walked on in silence until they 
reached a remote part of the deck, and 
then she leaned over the ship’s side, her 


heart throbbing painfully against the 
rail. The silence lasted some few 
seconds more, and then broken words 


came to her waiting ears. 

“Darling! you know what it is. ! 
can’t say it all. It’s only that I—I 
want vou—Betty.”’ 

That was all, and then her eyes went 
to him and told him, and his lips met 
hers. 

Suddenly her form stiffened in his 
arms, and with a little sob she pushed 
him away. 

““‘No! no!’’ 
have I done? 


she cried. **Oh, what 
It’s all wrong.”’ 





‘Wrong?’ he replied, bewildered, 
“Why wrong? Child, you don't 
mean ‘ 


**Oh, no, no! But listen! I am 
going out to be married. I promised 
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him three years ago, and he’s written to 
claim my promise. I must keep it.”’ 

‘God! It’s not true!”’ : 

‘*But it is true,’’ she answered hope- 
lessly. ‘*Forgive me if you can. l 
should have told you at the very first, 
but I couldn’t do it. Life seemed to 
have become so sweet. And now—now 
you must go, and I must keep my prom- 
ise. Good-bye.”’ 

He stood there for a moment, his face 
white and drawn, his hand clutching the 
rail for support. There are some 
moments in most men’s lives when grief 
is so acute that it becomes a physical 
pain, and leaves one bereft of strength, 
speechless, and sick. And as he turned 
to go, muttering an_ unintelligible 
‘*Good-bye!"’ the floor seemed to swim 
round him, and he had to drag himself 
painfully back along the deck. 

As for her, she remained motionless, 
with only the picture of his stricken face 
before her. hen a wave of bitterness 
swept over her, a wild rebellion against 
her fate, a momentary but fierce hatred 
against the man who had chained her 
by a promise, who had made her inflict 
a torment upon the one she loved. 

The brought more _ subtle 
emotions, a struggle in her soul between 
her conception of duty and the mingled 
and henceforth inseparable yearning of 
her heart and her passion. It 
significant of the slight hold her first 
lover had exerted that he now repre- 
sented Duty to her and nothing more. 
She shared too, in an almost universal 
form of egoism, an egoism that is per- 
haps expedient, that prompts us to con- 
sider our own honour, the salvation of 
our own soul, the maintenance of our 
own moral peace, as the chief object of 
struggle in all such strife between duty 
and love. For where love triumphs 
in the struggle, it is more often ‘‘I can't 
do without her’’ than ‘“‘She needs me 
most’’ that impels; more often a very 
human weakness than that sublime un- 
selfishness which sacrifices a cherished 
personal honour to another’s need. And 
though in the conflict which raged in her 
throughout the night, she did indeed 
weigh the need of the two men in the 
balance, and contrasted the passion and 


night 


was 


‘ 
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anguish of the one to the tranquil and 
self-contained affection of the other, it 
was the consideration of her own 
honour, the memory of her promise, that 
finally turned the scales and confirmed 
her in her renunciation. 

To the man the night also brought 
its struggles and the dawn its decision. 
With him, however, it was not self that 
conquered in the end, but an overwhelm- 
ing desire to save her from the horrors 
that a loveless marriage brings to all 
women worthy of the name. ‘The sight 
of her pale weary face strengthened him 
in this resolve, and as the next day wore 
on he became increasingly determined 
and confident of success. But the time 
was so Short. He had only a few hours 
in which to win her, before the ship 
reached port and she left him for ever. 

So that evening he again led her apart, 
to do battle for her happiness and his 
own. 
now, his emotion controlled by his de- 
termination, his voice clear and strong. 

‘““You wonder why I have brought you 
here, Betty,’’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps you 
thought that when I left last night it 
was really ‘good-bye.’ Convention 
is so born and bred in us that the men- 
tion of your promise was enough to send 
me away and to extinguish hope for a 
little time. But this promise must be 
broken, it shall be broken. Is it more 
dishonourable to break such a promise, 
a promise whose fulfilment depends 
entirely upon your affections, than to 
become his wife, to swear to love, honour 
and obey him, when you already love 
another man? Is that the way to make 
the world a happier place? You don't 
know what you’re going to, child. You 
look into the future and see a life devoid 
of happiness. Do you realise that it 
may be full of horror as well, that you 
may come to hate and loathe the man 
to whom you are bound? Do you realise 
what it means to a woman like you, a 
woman made for love, to be bound in 
the closest possible intimacy with a man 
who is a stranger to your heart and 
your passion. God knows, Betty, that 
I have a right to speak of this. My 
own sister was sacrificed. I was abroad 
at the time. I had left her a laughing 
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warm-hearted girl. I came back in 
three years to find her a bitter and miser- 
able woman, all the heart in her turned 
to stone, all the sweetness into gall. And 
you think I shall let you go the same 
way? I'd rather kill you with my own 
hands! 

‘*Dear, if you go to him, you will ruin 
your own life, and you will take all the 
light out of mine. And if you come to 
me, we shall find life so glorious. The 
happiness or misery of two hang on one 
side of the balance. And on the other 
side what is there to weigh against that? 
If you go to him you can’t make him 
really happy when you have no love to 
give him. You may even come to hate 
him. If you come with me he may be 
miserable for a time, but he hasn’t seen 
you for three years, and he may soon 
forget. And even if he can’t forget 
he will mourn you instead of having you 
for an unloving wife. Is there any 
doubt which way the balance goes? 

‘‘Must I plead for myself as well? 
Does he need you as I need you, Betty? 
You should know that better than I. I 
can only say that he could not need you 
more. Thank God I found you before 
it was too late. 

‘‘You won't send me away, Betty? 
Look at me. Why do you turn away? 
You are crying, child !”’ 

Very gently he took her in his arms. 
She rested there, sobbing quietly, partly 
tears of happiness because he had 
conquered her, partly she knew not why. 
She rested there, while he murmured 
broken words of endearment and kissed 
her bent head. Then she looked up, 
and her lips went to his in surrender. 


* * * * 


‘*Dear Alfred,— 

I have done you a great wrong, but 
not so great a wrong as if I had come 
to you and kept my promise. __I could 
never have made you happy. Those 
three years were too long and I was too 
young to know my own mind when vou 
went away. Ought I to have promised, 
and ought you to have made me 
promise? Well, I have found out my 
mistake at the eleventh hour. Will it 
hurt you very much? Forgive me if it 
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HER HEART WAS THROBBING PAINFULLY. 


does. Someone else came to me and | 
am going to marry him. Oh, forgive 
me for having let you hope so long, | 
meant to keep my promise until he made 
me realise that it was not possible. You 
are strong, Alfred, you will forget me in 
time and someone else will take my 
place. I hope and pray that it may be 


so; I shall always pray that you may 
be happy, as you deserve to be. Don’t 
think of me any more. 


Betty Howard.”’ 


The man who had waited filled his 
pockets with gold and went to seek For- 
getfulness in the town. 








LEGENDS OF THE LEGION. 


V.—A Fiitting at Yuletide. 


By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


MAY at once explain that this is not, 

] strictly speaking, a story of the 

Legion, but it was the existence 

of the Legion that led to my undertaking 

the adventure as now for the first time 
related. 


The proceedings of the second Drey- 
fus Court Martial opened the eyes of the 
non-military world as to the realities of 
what Kipling in ‘‘Kim’’ terms the ‘Great 
Game.’ This, immeasurably the great- 
est and most perilous of all ‘‘games,”’ 
is that special reconnaisance work which, 
carried out in plain clothes and masked 
by another ostensible occupation, is a 
duty which is eagerly accepted by the 
ambitious staff-oficer of any and all of 


the huge Continental man-slaying 
machines. And I am not quite so 
sure that the British soldier of 


the ‘forward school’ has any vulgar 
prejudices to combat, when ne is 
offered the chance of risking his liberty 
in the sacred cause of Intelligence De- 
partment work. Witness the case last 
year of Captain Trench and Lieutenant 
Brandon, the one a Royal Marine officer, 
the other an R.N. man, which two 
unfortunates are cooling their heels in a 
German fortress. The way I look at the 
subject is a brutally frank one. It is 
not consistent with the honour of an 
officer and a gentleman to have an un- 
authorised peep at his adversary’s cards 
at play: if he is fool enough or vile 
enough to endeavour to procure informa- 
tion on the sly, and if he is detected, it 
means the deprivation of his commission, 
the out-kicking from his club, and the 
hounding into that vague sphere of 
social extinction, which, distinguished by 
the ideal boundaries of the Conquista- 
dores, may be printed on the map as No 
Man’s Land. But a person whose ante- 
cedents are those of a legalised slitter 
of wind-pipes is rarely embarrassed by 
any extreme delicacy of feeling when he 
is employed on a secret mission; in 
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other words when the gallant officer is 
employed in peeping, when he gets the 
chance, into the military secrets of a 
potential enemy of his country. Every 
year military spying—it is just as well 
to use the direct phrase—is becoming 
more highly developed and more highly 
specialised. 

Fors warfare, under modern condi- 
tions, is no longer a mere question of 
hand-to-hand engagements or a matter of 
individual strength. As the man in the 
Tube is probably aware, every recent 
important campaign has been worked 
out beforehand on paper. _But in order 
to do so, it has been necessary, during 
the days of peace, to obtain by hook or 
by crook a very intimate knowledge of 
the enemy’s offensive and defensive re- 
sources. 

After which tabloid essay on the 
stimulating pursuit called in the Army 
“*T.D.D.’’—(it looks like ‘‘I.D.B.,”’ or 
illicit diamond buying, but it really 
means ‘‘Intelligence Department Duty’’) 
—I will proceed to tell of an adventurous 
experience that the writer underwent in 
the Christmas week of—let me see, when 
was it? Oh yes—the year of grace, 
1897. 

There was once a time when tke wildest 
horses that ever snorted and kicked up 
their heels on a Mid-Asian steppe would 
not have dragged the story out of me, 
but in this twelfth year of another 
century the necessity for official reticence 
has gone the way of the hansom cab. 
After the expedition that terminated in 
the conquest of the world’s third largest 
island, that of Madagascar, I came to 
the thriving town of Westminster, and 
hired for a short period, at a price the 
thought of which even now almost urges 
me to the use of devotional beatitudes, 
a furnished house at Albert Gate 
Terrace, just cheek by jowl with the 
Hyde Park Hotel. From this point 
d’appui I proceeded to make the most 
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of however long a period of leisure 
should be allowed to me. 

One late afternoon, while engaged 
in combining in equitable proportions 
a bottle of tonic-water and a _ pro- 
duct of Caledonia known to “ brither 
Scots”’ as Glen Albyn, I was 
rudely disturbed by the advent of 


a diminutive and remarkably cheeky 
messenger boy. ‘ Jaggers’”’ thrust 


on me a communication of the laconic 
and imperative order of despatch 
—'‘‘Venes toute suite.” his meant 
that a certain Colonel of the Army of 
France was in the very devil of a hurry, 
and that I should get my hair cut if my 
own movements were not actuated by a 
kindred spirit. 

The hansom pilot whipped up his ex- 
Derby-winner with that determined 
resolution that I have seen manifested 
by his brethren when desired by a subal- 
tern down from Aldershot to ‘‘catch the 
last train for the Camp from Waterloo 
and look slippy about it.’” We arrived 
at Tedworth Square with a clatter that 
would have scared the Germans if any 
of them happened to be nosing about. 
I am not quite sure if Mrs. Langtry did 
not look out of her boudoir window, but 
I quite remember that poor Sir James 
Ferguson, who perished in the Jamaica 
earthquake, did take a hurried peep out 
of his dining-room casement. 

Jean, my host’s butler, whose ‘“‘voules 
vous monter, mon Capitaine’’ suggested 
subdued excitement and that there were 
great things in the air, ushered me into 
the drawing-room, where I was pre- 
sented by my friend the military attaché 
to an officer whom, with some amaze- 
ment, I recognised as the Sous-Chef of 
the Second Bureau, i.e., the Intelligence 
Department. To me he at once said, 
‘‘Can you speak German?’’ ‘‘No, my 
Colonel,’’ I had with shame to admit; 
‘‘my knowledge of that exquisitely 
musical tongue is so limited that I am 
afraid I would not quite know how to 
demand a plate of sauerkraut.” 

The Sous-Chef looked pained; also, I 
fancied he looked in the mood to com- 
mand my instant removal from my 
sphere of activity in Knightsbridge to 
service with a disciplinary corps of the 
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‘Zephirs’’ in some unpleasing place on 
the threshold of the Sahara. 

‘““Because,"’ quoth the passenger 
from the Boulevard St. Germain, ‘‘we 
were going to give you the good chance 
of volunteering for a secret mission on 
the other side of the frontier.”’ 

‘But, my Colonel, might I say with 
all respect that the very fact that I do 
not possess a knowledge of the correct 
use of Teutonic gutturals is one likely 
to avert suspicion of my identity.’’ 

““Nom de Dieu, he is right,”’ ex- 
claimed the other occupant of the room. 
My ‘good chance’ of enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Commandant of Spandau 
or Madgeburg still existed, also that of 
turning the flank of the Kaiser’s ser- 
vants. 

‘When will you go?’’—assuming the 
volunteering as a formality unworthy 
of discussion. 

‘‘In about a month, my Colonel.”’ 

M. le Colonel looked more than 
pained; he looked ‘Zephirish.’ ‘‘But 
we want to send you at once. C'est 
un affaire pressé.”’ 

‘But yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘only it is 
necessary that I should seek for letters 
of introduction to officers, also to en- 
gineers, also to get myself appointed 
a temporary travelling contributor to 
a paper or magazine by some friend in 
the journalistic world. If I do not 
resort to these precautions, well, then 
a loyal and zealous servant will be re- 
moved for a prolonged period from the 
service of le drapeau.”’ 

This speech put us all three on a 
satisfactory basis. | The late Captain 
Savile Lumley, who had won the Irish 
Cross at Gravelotte in ’70, and who had 
served with me in an extremely irregu- 
lar corps of Horse in the Zulu War, 
gave, all unsuspecting, a number of 
letters, as also did Sir t.enry Havelock 
Allen, who was murdered a few months 
afterwards by the Afridis in the Khyber 
Pass. I even had tke cool effrontery 
to ask for, and receive, recommenda- 
tions from two of the Chiefs of the 
British War Office, people of no small 
account among military circles on the 
Spree. Never was there such a game 
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of bluff: ior, as well as I can remember 

. after this stretch of time, I, afflicted 
with a temporary fit of absent-minded- 
ness, omitted to inform any of these 
officers that I had become a French 
soldier. 

Just within a month after my inter- 
view with the Sous-Chef, I was seated 
in a most amicable fashion between two 
tight-waisted Hauptmen of the Fusilier 
Guards—the 
the occupation of quaffing good black 
Munich, and abusing the military in- 
stitutions of France. 

Now, I skould explain that the object 
of my intrusion into the Kaiser’s domin- 
ions was the keen desire to report to 
General Moutan de Boisdeffre, the then 
Chief of the General Staff of the French 
Army, how far had proceeded the secret 
rearmament of the German Field 
Artillery. Were the whole twenty- 
three army corps exchanging en bloc 
their obsolete single-loaders for the new 
quick-firers that we knew the people at 
Essen were working over day and 
night? Or was the story that had 
filtered through into the Boulevard St. 
Germain merely a canard based upon an 
experimental change in material that 
was being carried out in one or at most 
two Army Corps? That was the ques- 
tion I had set myself, at the peril of 
several years liberty, to solve. 

Did I succeed? Well, that question 
kas been answered more than once or 
twice in the press of both Germany and 
France. But I went within an ace, 
after many months’ peregrinations up 
and down the Rhineland and the Mark 
of Brandenburg, of experiencing five 
years’ seclusion in far-famed Spandau. 

It is a time-worn maxim that danger 
never comes to us from the side we 
expect, or it would not be danger at 
all, since then one would be on one’s 
guard and be able to resist it. My 
secret mission in Germany was brought 
to a sudden and dramatic conclusion 
through the intervention of a harmless 
quadruped. 

The Kaiser’s military representative 
at Carlton House Terrace at this time 
was a fervent lover of good horseflesh, 


‘ Ladybirds ’"—engaged in 
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and his daily progress up and down the 
Row had become such an estabuUshed 
feature that every nursemaid and every 
Park ‘Bobby’ must have known by sight 
the tall, hard-featured Prussian with the 
hawk-like eye and the wild-cat smile. 
Herr Major, as became a military at- 
tacké (euphemism for official spy), was 
gifted with an excellent memory both 
for man and beast, and never forgot a 
horse or a face once seen. It was, there- 
fore, natural that he should miss the 
presence of any habitual rider in Hyde 
Park during that particular summer and 
autumn when I was assimilating sweet 
champagne—my life-long horror—in 
the valiant company of his unsuspecting 
comrades in Berlin. Herr Major was 
concerned to know what had become 
of the ex-British officer who used to ride 
a showy-looking Irish mare, and who 
appeared to have a more than passing 
acquaintance with Count du Pontavice 
de Huissey, Lt.-Colonel of the Artillerie 
a4 Cheval and Military Attaché at the 
French Embassy. The Prussian 
Major of Cuirassiers, it seemed, was in 
need of a good-looking mount on which 
to appear at the forthcoming Aldershot 
manoeuvres, and he had bent upon this 
Roscommon mare a glance of envy and 
covetousness. He had offered me 
nine ‘tenners’ for her, but I refused io 
part with her for the excellent reason 
that she was not my property, but had 
only been lent to me by the late Sir 
Havelock Allen, V.C. Now, as an 
article always gains in value in propor- 
tion as it becomes unattainable, my 
gentleman had decided to raise the offer. 

Four months passed away before he 
again came across the object of his 
secret longing, the mare _ having 
been in the country in the interim. 
‘‘Where is your master, I hope he is not 
unwell ?’’ he asked the groom, reining up 
his steed alongside the desired chestnut. 
The servant, whose lack of intelligence 
would have been resented by an ordinary 
respectable gander, touched his hat and 
asked the inquisitive alien whether he 
meant Sir ’Enery Havelock Hallen or 
Capting Darnley Stooart Stevings. ‘‘The 
mare,’ he explained, ‘‘was kept at the 
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mews, back of Sir ’Enerey’s ’ouse in 
Chester Square, since the Capting went 
furrin.”’ 

The German wanted to make a recon- 
sidered offer for the luckless animal, and 
not being aware that the hero of the 
siege of Lucknow was the actual owner 
asked the groom for my address. The 
thick-pated varlet replied that he ‘‘did 
‘ear Sir ’Enery saying to Lady Alice 
Havelock that Captain Stevings was 
now visiting the town where they make 
these ’ere heighty-one ton guns.”’ 

‘“*What, in Woolwich, or in Elswick 
or Barrow?”’ 

‘*Oh no, sir, he’s gone to one of these 
furrin towns.” 

This was enough for the keen-witted, 
trained observer of everything, whether 
momentous or apparently trivial, that 
concerned the interests of the Father- 
land. They are good workers these 
foreign envoys of the Grosser General 
Stab. Though I believe the Légion 
Etrangére officer to be the most whkole- 
souled regimental military leader that 
lives, I must confess to a sneaking ad- 
miration for the officer caste of Prussia 
and ‘adjoining parts’ on the other side 
of that well-watched Eastern frontier. 
Many of them are arrogant swash- 
bucklers—the type is to be met with else- 
where—but so many of them are 
chivalrous, valiant, and worthy wearers 
of the uniform, whose sole desire in life 
is, when their end comes, to yield up 
their place on this earth for their country 
and its soldier Emperor. 

* * + * * * * 


I can well imagine the heels of the 
charger of the soldier Emperor’s soldier 
envoy sending the crisp frozen snow 
flying in tiny clouds as he galloped back 
to Half-Moon Street; can imagine him, 
when arrived at that centre of most ex- 
pensive bachelor quarters, sitting down 
and inditing the letter, a copy of which 
afterwards reached Paris, to the disgust 
of its writer. Oddly enough, that letter 
contained not the faintest allusion to the 
chestnut mare with the white star on her 
forekead, about which he had told my 
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— meant the then Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White:Ridley. 





late groom he wished to write, nor was 
it addressed to her supposed owner. 

Indeed, it would appear that the 
Prussian heavy-cavalry man’s interest in 
the action of a good-looking four-legged 
native of county Roscommon had 
temporarily transferred itself to the 
movements of a biped hailing from the 
neighbouring county of Galway. For 
the letter that he penned that cold frosty 
morning in a Piccadilly side-street was 
directed to the Chief of the French 
Section of the Intelligence Department 
of the General Staff in Berlin, and it con- 
tained the substance of the following 
passage. 

“It may be well to call your attention 
to a certain Captain de B. Darnley 
Stewart-Stephens who, wken he is in 
French environment, is stvled Charles de 
Brézé Stuart-Stephané. He was for some 
years an officer in the English forces, 
but is nevertheless intensely French in 
sympathy and manner. The latter fact 
is worthy of note should a question of 
identity arise. He was nominated for a 
commission in the Légion Etrangére by 
the Minister of War, General Billot, and 
I have ascertained that, in accordance 
with an order of General Moutan de 
Boisdeffre, he has, some time ago, 
formally acquainted the Minister of the 
Interior of the British Government* of 
his intention of becoming a naturalised 
French subject. There are certain 
danger signals about him which assume 
significance when taken into account, if 
he is found to have crossed our frontier. 
He has the reputation of having, for an 
infantry officer, an altogether excep- 
tional knowledge of artillery material 
and also of mechanical engineering 
Who so efficient as this officer in con- 
nection with spying as to what is going 
on at Fried Krupps? He will probably 
be found to have visited Essen on some 
journalistic pretext—that is if he is not 
really all these four months at Creusot, 
as according to my information he left 
London late -in August for a ‘foreign’ 
cannon-works. If he is in Germany, 
and kas concealed his French 


ante- 
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cedents, it may be expedient to keep a 
sharp eye on him, and to find out what 
he is after.” 

And so the fat was in the fire. Through 
a harmless horse suspicion was directed 
on to me, and in due time | was, un- 
known to myself, placed under rigorous 
surveillance. 

At about half-past nine on the 23rd 
evening of December, | was sipping a 
cup of Russian tea in a resort for officers 
near the top of the Unter Den Linden. 
Ordinarily the centre of intellectual 
activity, the place to which I refer does 
not begin to fill up until after most 
people kave gone between sheets. But 
this being Christmas week, the rites 
commenced earlier in the night. Its 
atmosphere, even at that respectable 
hour, was morally and physically one 
of sweet champagne at fifteen marks 
the bottle, indifferent cigarette smoke, 
and Parma violet perfume; in great 
evidence also was the substantial North 
German feminine waist, and a bewilder- 
ing panorama of substantial North Ger- 
man ‘ Trilbies’ encased in open-work 
stockings and court shoes supported on 
tall gilt heels. A German officer, who 
had served with me as a volunteer in 
Digby Willoughby’s Irregular Cavalry 
Corps in the disastrous Basuto War, 
sauntered over to my table where I hap- 
pened to be sitting alone. He joined 
me in a cup, and as he stirred the slice 
of lemon round in the pale golden liquid, 
whispered to me with a meaning smile: 
‘‘You ought to be tired of our Berlin. 
Would you not like to drop into the 
Café American for a change?”’ 

‘*The Café American or even Maxim's 
is not in it with this show,”’ I said; and 
of a truth I was not exaggerating, for 
the piquancy of our Muscovite tea was 
heightened by the performance of a pro- 
gramme of songs and recitations that 
were among the most pungent and 
audacious of their kind. Well, there 
is a lack of any uniformity of standard 
in the world’s judgment of certain very 
elementary questions of morality; and I 
don’t think there is much to choose in 
that direction between the Boulevard 
des Italiens and the Unter den Linden. 
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“If 1 were you, I'd bolt,’’ said my 
friend, who had accidentally learned that 
the cooking of my goose had been duly 
arranged for. 

‘“‘What, is it 
sponded. 

“High time,’’ said 
African warrior in Zulu. 
it to the twelfth hour.’’ Then in 
veiled terms he informed me that I 
would be probably arrested before an 
hour had passed. I had never carried 
about with me in Germany a vestige of 
any compromising papers or even a 
private letter that, though it might re- 
late to purely family affairs, might 
appear to be coucked in ambiguous 
terms. But that was not what I 
feared. I knew that even though I was 
only a quarter Frenchman—my grand- 
mother on the distaff side was a 
daughter of the house of De Brézé—l 
could hardly hope for anything but 
scant consideration from the servants of 
the Kaiser, who had for quite a season 
received me as a brother-in-arms. No 
mercy would be given to me, the in- 
truder who had used the glamour of his 
former English commission to work for 
the Army of an adopted nationality. 

As I finished my tea I tilted the cup 
on one side and looked for an omen in 
the dregs. Some of the tiny dregs 
slowly resolved themselves into a thick 
streak. 


time to trek?’ I re- 
the ex-South 
‘*Don’t leave 


“The big tower of Spandau,’’ I in- 
voluntarily exclaimed. My feet were 
not on the golden Stairs. 

Tossing a mark on the table as a 
pourboire for the red-legged waitress 
who had served me, I gave the hand of 
my friend, the enemy, ‘the grip of good 
fellowship,’ and bounded into a taxicab 
—they had them in the German capital 
ten years before the stick-in-the-muds 
on this side. 

Arrived at my hotel, the ‘‘Kaiser 
Hoff’’ on the Morgenstrasse, I directed 


the head waiter to reserve at my particu- 


lar table three chairs, as if I had that 
number of officers coming to dinner. 
Also I ordered a couple of special plats 
for eight o’clock. Then I hastened up 
to my room in the lift and changed into 
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the habiliments of civilised man when 
he obeys ‘the tocsin of the soul, the 
dinner bell.’ 


Leaving the Kaiser Hoff, I mentioned 
at the office that I was going across 
the street to see the English Military 
Attaché (the present Lt.-General Sir Jas. 
G ), and that I should be back to 
receive my guests—who were wholly 
imaginary—at about a quarter to eight. 
But I did not give myself the pleasure 
that evening of visiting the genial 
Colonel G Instead I slowly 
sauntered, like an old boulevard flaneur, 
up the long Frederickstrasse to the 
Central Station, from which the express 
took me with it to Holland. 


I have been told that persons in im- 
minent danger of death have often seen 
their wkole past life unrolled before 
them as in a panorama. It has 
never happened to me when I have 
been pretty close to the nether bank of 
the Styx: probably I have had too much 
to do looking after the expenditure of 
ammunition, swearing hard, and other 
pressing matters to find even the neces- 
sary moment for reviewing the past. 
But strangely enough something of this 
unpleasant form of mental activity 
came to me while I sat in a wagon lit 
waiting for the train to ‘ pull out.’ 

Yet there was a humorous side to my 
exodus, for while I was sitting huddled 
up in a corner, momentarily expecting 
to hear the clank of a sword, that great 
and good man, Excellency Colonel 
von Windman, and his police, were 
impatiently cooling their heels in the 
office of the Administration of my 
hostelry. 








‘After eight o’clock has passed,’’ | 
reflected gloomily, ‘‘it is fifty to one, 
and no takers, that wires will be de- 
spatched to all stations on the lines to 
the frontiers, giving orders to search for 
a passenger travelling in a claw-hammer 
coat and the white tie of a blameless 
life.”’ 


All across the Hanoverian plains | 
waited for the arrival, at any and each 
station, of the strangely belated mes- 
sage that would have sent me before 
the Imperial High Court at Leipzig. 
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It was a night of brilliant moonlight, 
and I watched the kingdom that had 
gone under the Prussian heel in a week, 
as it flew past my window at the rate of 
a mile a minute. Flat fields and straight 
roads, mixed up with little towns and 
hamlets that looked for all the world as 
if they had recently been taken out of a 
magnified toy-box and, after having the 
paper stripped from them, duly arranged 
by the fingers of giant children. And 
the coating of snow, almost as a first 
coat of fresh paint, enhanced the im- 
pression of Teutonic regularity and 
awful orderliness. Sleep came not to 
me; for hours afterwards I saw in every 
clump of trees that scudded past a fanci- 
ful resemblance to Spandau’s tower, 
where is kept the indemnity from France 
or its equivalent in the Kaiser’s 
sovereigns. 

But towards the dawn the long cor- 
ridor-train ran into the frontier station. 
Then I ordered a strong cup of excellent 
Dutch coffee well laced with cognac, 
and gave expression to a fervid wish 
that Colonel von Windham would never 
find me crossing the Rhine again, unless 
I was accompanied by a million wearers 
of the red nether garments. I had to 
resort to a rather roundabout route to 
get to Paris, and had there to own up 
that my sphere of utility in Germany was 
no more. But Le F , when I had 
told my story in the Second Bureau, in- 
stead of sending me before a firing party, 
laughed hugely at the manner in which 
I had turned the flank of the Kaiser’s 
Chief of Myrmidons. 

A secret credit was obtained under 
another heading from the Chamber, and 
a model having already been decided 
upon, the great Schneider-Canet works 
were told to ‘go ahead’ full speed with 
the manufacture of the Quick-Firer, 
which—it is now an open secret—from 
every point, rapidity of fire, range, 
simplicity and ballistic qualities, is 
superior to the artillery, the secret of 
which I filched when I was flaunting it 
up and down the Kaiser’s realms. 

And such is the true story of an in- 
cident in confidential military history, 
one of the kind that rarely, if ever, finds 
itself in print. 
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The Hushy Waterfall 


By Joan ARBER. 


Thou little child, come fly with me, 
Unto the Hushy Waterfall. 

In Dreamland they did speak thy name, 
The Dream-birds’ voicelets to thee call. 


Put thy small hand within my own, 

My wings now softly | unfurl, 

And now we fly through Moon’s white 
light,— 

The Moon looks like a sea-purged pearl. 


The Waters of the Hushy Fall 

Have noiselets, O most full of quiet, 
But sometimes when the Winds do play 
With them, they break in muted riot. 


Thy feet, O little child, are cold, 

Come closer under my thick wing, 
Soon thou shalt lie in Dream’s warm air, 
And misty vestments I’ll thee bring. 


And thou shalt sit a-listening 
Unto the Hushy Waterfall, 

Th’ exceeding stilly rushing sound 
Will all thy little self enthral. 


And I will send a Dream-Spirit, 

To put a radiant rainbow crown, 

About thy round fair head; and give 
Thee two white birds all for thine own. 


Now hark! I hear that wondrous voice, 

Which ‘midst the Waters’ hush doth 
call, 

O child, come from my sheltering wing, 

And look on Dreamland’s Waterfall. 
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By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


HEN in 1877 Auguste Rodin, at 

W the age of thirty-seven, ex- 

hibited in the Salon ‘‘The Age 

of Brass,’’ nobody seemed to know who 

he was, where he came from, or where 
he had studied. 

All these questions have been 
answered since, and to-day we all know 
that Rodin was born in the month of 
November of 1840, in the vicinity of the 
Pantheon, and that he is a son of 
parents who occupied a very humble 
position. 

He received his primary education at 
the little boarding school at Beauvais, 
of which his uncle was the principal. He 
returned to Paris at the age of fourteen, 
and, after a long deliberation with his 
mother with regard to his future career, 
he determined to enter a school of art, 
known under the name of La Petite 
Ecole. At this resolution his mother 


was startled, for age made her practical, 
and she tried to induce her son to em- 
brace some trade, giving as a reason 
that she had no money to pay for his 


teaching. But the bold answer of her 
son was: ‘I will work through myself, ’ 
and thus his fate was decided. 

La Petite Ecole was founded in 1766, 
and is famous for its illustrious pupils: 
Fremiet, Guillaume, Aubé, Carpeaux, 
Legros, and Dalou. M. Le Coq de 
Boisbaudran was then the professor of 
drawing, and Rodin speaks always with 
great admiration and heartfelt gratitude 
of this man, through whom he found the 
fundamental principles of his art. 

In that school Rodin showed his talent 
early, and was rewarded with three 
medals. 

As he had no money to study further 
in any school of art, he was obliged to 
find employment as a maker of plaster 
ornaments, for which work he was paid 
twelve francs per week. In the mean- 
while he would draw every evening at 
the school connected with the Gobelins 
manufactory of tapestry, and then he 
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attended Barye’s classes at the Jardin 
des Plantes, where one of the greatest 
French sculptors gave practical silent 
instruction in statuary and anatomy, 
brightened sometimes by short theoreti- 
cal phrases. 

For six long years Rodin was oblige1 
to work during the day as an obscure 
workman—a slave. Only in the evenings 
and on Sundays was he a free man, an 
artist, who drew and modelled according 
to his own fancy. 

Then at last he was able to hire a 
stable, which he turned into a studio, 
and after one year and a half of work 
he succeeded in making one of the most 
sculpturesque pieces of modelling of 
modern art. This work, known as 
‘*The Man with the Broken Nose,”’ de- 
termined Rodin’s future direction, for 
this time he was sure that he had done 
good work and made some progress. 

This achievement was followed by a 
large figure: ‘‘The Bacchante.’’ While 
modelling it Rodin was dominated by the 
desire of making pure sculpture, there- 
fore he cared only for lines, masses, and 
general effect; the subject occupied no 
place in his mind. __It was, as it is now, 
the never-ending and _all-imposing 
problem of planes. 

From 1862-1863 Rodin worked for an 
ornament-maker called Bies, who could 
not understand his freedom and _ bold- 
ness, untrammelled and unaffected by 
the influence of school or master. In 
the end Rodin was obliged to leave him. 

In 1863, there was in Paris a club 
called pompously ‘‘The National Exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts’’; among other 
members of it were Carpeaux, Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Baudry. Rodin joined 
the club and exhibited the bust of ‘‘Pére 
Aymer,’’ on which he was complimented 
by some artists, amongst whom was 
Carpeaux. This encouraged Rodin to 
ask Carpeaux to give him some work in 
his studio. Carpeaux told him to come 
any time, but strangely enough, when 
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Rodin went to him the next day, Car- 
peaux received him so coolly that Rodin 
never returned to him again. 

As he had nothing better to do he 
accepted a proposition to go to Mar- 
seilles to do some carving in stone, but 
not being able to agree with the man 
who employed him, he returned to Paris, 
passing by Nimes, Arles, and Vienne 


Ihe excursion to the South of France 
was followed by that to Strasbourg, 
where Rodin remained three months, 
working for a manufacturer of church 
sculpture. This time Rodin was not 
displeased with his work, for the man 
who employed him was fond of Gothic 
sculpture, of which Rodin was a most 
enthusiastic admirer. 
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Thus passed six years of Rodin’s life ; 
six long years of hard obscure work, 
accompanied by the reproaches of his 
employers, and not brightened by any 
kind of encouragement from those who 
had seen his busts, sketches, and figures. 
His modelling was too robust for their 
petty requirements. 

When he returned to Paris he became 
acquainted with the then famous sculptor 
Carrier-Belleuse, for whom he worked 


until the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out. 

It was hard for Rodin: 
for such a man was Car- 
rier-Belleuse (who, never- 
theless, according to Ro- 
din’s opinion, was a 
talented artist) that his 
greediness for money 
prompted him to please 
the uncultivated vulgar 
fancy of the commercial 
world; so much so, that 
haste took the place of 
thought and_— con- 
scientiousness ; models 
were dispensed with, and 
a bad style of modelling 
was practised. 

Carrier-Belleuse was so 
shallow and looked on art 
so superficially that he 
could not see the great 
qualities of Rodin’s 
genius. 

In the meantime Rodin 
continued working at 


nights and on Sundays; 


his studies enlarged and 

deepened his artistic in- 

sight, and he began to 

formulate his art, always 

seeking the harmonious 

arrangement of masses 

and severe sculpturesque 
effects. 

As he grew a little more 

confident he sent ‘‘ The 

Man with the Broken 

Nose’’ to the Salon of 

1864. Unfortunately, the 

work was rejected. This 

was very trying to Rodin, 

principally because he was not able to 

judge himself whether he was right or 
wrong in his efforts. 

After the siege of Paris, Rodin in- 
tended to go to London and he went as 
far as Brussels, where he met a sculptor 
by the name of Van Rosbourgh, who had 
a certain amount of talent, but, unfor- 
tunately, was very fond of drinking, and 
because of that could not obtain any 
important commission, although there 
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was plenty of work, the Exchange being 
then in process of building. 

Van Rosbourgh proposed to Rodin a 
partnership for the execution of two 
large caryatides for the inside, and of 
two figures for the outside of the Ex- 
change, as well as of two bas-reliefs for 
the King’s palace. Rodin accepted the 
proposition, and Van Rosbourgh got the 
commission on the strength of the fact 
that he had a French artist as a partner. 

This apparently insignificant occur- 
rence was of great importance in the 
development of Rodin’s art. He was, 
by its means, brought into direct contact 
with atmosphere, and being a thoughtful 
man, he took advantage of every chance 
that could teach him anything. While 
working in the open air in Brussels, 
Rodin was able to notice and to 
remember that the more dry the air, the 
more rigid are the profiles of forms. As 
Rodin was prepared in himself to utilise 
in his work all relations between shapes 
and light, he found in the vibration of 
the air a certain truth, of which he had 
often thought, but had not been certain, 
namely, that fine, moving atmosphere, 
while producing a general effect by a 
certain quality of light, gives in the 
meanwhile a particular character to 
every plane. He verified this by practice 
and every day made a step towards per- 
fection. Thus he entered into com- 
munion with the soul of nature, which 
animates everything, and of which only 
great artists are able to retain some 
precious parts. 


Rodin was not yet satisfied with him- 
self; his assiduous studies of the past 
eighteen years demanded some definite 
order and classification, some points of 
departure. The Colossus of the 
Renaissance obsessed him and he went 
to Italy, where, while studying the 
works of Michael Angelo, he discovered 
the principle of that giant’s composition ; 
but in the meanwhile it seemed to him 
that Michael Angelo worked but 
very little from nature, and that he had 
one type which he reproduced con- 
stantly. 

According to Rodin, Michael Angeio 
completed, in movements and general 
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scheme, the figures whose natural prin- 
ciples of composition were discovered 
by those who lived before him. ‘Those 
principles,” says Rodin, ‘‘are found in 
Nature or she verifies them; if one looks 
carefully enough, one sees that Nature 
tells us the whole story.’’ 


When Rodin returned to Brussels he 
finished ‘‘The Age of Brass,”” which he 
began before going to Italy. This work 
was to decide his future lot. 


It was in Brussels that Rodin came to 
the firm conclusion that something must 
be done in order to infuse new blood 
into the veins of anemic French sculp- 
ture, living on the tradition of the 
Italian Renaissance, and he was right 
when he said: ‘‘Autrefois nous faisions 
du Grec, maintenant nous faisons de 
l’Italien.”’ He determined then to 
change the standards of art, to recall 
routine to its point of departure, to be 
a worthy successor to Jean Goujon, 
Puget, Houdon, Rude, Carpeaux, and 
Barrye. 


In 1877, Rodin sent ‘“‘The Age of 
Brass’’ to the Salon, but he, the artist 
of the best piece of sculpture that has 
been produced in France since ‘‘The 
Mercury” of Brian, was accused by the 
jury of reproducing by pressing a mould 
on the living model. This was a 
thunderbolt to Rodin’s honesty as an 
artist. Fortunately for him A. Gaudez, 
the sculptor, and Edmond Turket, a 
member of the State Committee of Fine 
Arts, understood that they had to deal, 
not with an unprincipled cheat, but with 
aman of genius. Turket asked Rodin 
to his office, and was satisfied from his 
explanation that ‘‘The Age of Brass’ 
was not a moulage sur nature. This 
was justified by a careful investigation 
by French detectives, sent to Brussels, 
where Rodin executed the figure, for 
which he employed, as a model, a Flem- 
ish youth by the name of Neyet. The 
result of this was that ‘‘The Age of 
Brass’’ was purchased by the French 
Government for 1500 francs, and to-day 
is one of the most artistic ornaments of 
the Luxembourg garden. 

In the meanwhile, some admirers of 
Rodin began to group round him, and to 
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talk and write about him so much that 
the French Government, feeling it to be 
its duty to offer some _ kind of 
compensation to the slandered artist, 
commissioned him to make a bronze door 
for the Museum of Decorative Arts, the 
subject of this being Dante’s Inferno. 

According to custom in France, when 
the Government commissions an artist to 
do some work, it offers him also one of 
the studios situated in the Rue de 1’ Uni- 
versité, No. 182, where the Government 
Marble Depot is. 

This time Rodin’s future was assured. 

Then came the affair of Balzac’s 
statue, which caused such a commotion 
that Rodin’s name became known. all 
over the world. 

The Society of Men of Letters having 
decided that it was necessary to erect 
a monument worthy of Balzac, com- 
missioned Rodin to do _ it. Rodin 
accepted the commission and executed 
that ‘‘figure of an element,”’ as de La- 
martine called the author of ‘‘The 
Human Comedy.” Rodin, wishing to 
be original, suppressed physiognomical 


details, sought only for germinal prin- 


ciples, and emphasised them. The 
statue of Balzac was conceived by Rodin 
with the view that it should be erected 
en plain air. It presents large and syn- 
thetic planes, which give to the figure 
the appearance of a living body. There 
are only three simple folds in the 
dressing gown in which Balzac is 
wrapped, and it would be impossible to 
change them without disturbing the 
whole equilibrium of the work. Rodin’s 
statue of Balzac is so original that all 
statues made before and after it seem to 
be wax-like. This impression does not 
come from Balzac’s proud mien, it is the 
result of the amplitude of forms, of the 
calculated importance of two or three 
essential sallies, of the complete recon- 
struction of forms, not copied from 
nature, but invented, amplified and de- 
formed intentionally. 

The statue was refused by the Society 
of Men of Letters, for which step they 
were much criticised and even abused by 
Rodin’s admirers. This naturally in- 
creased Rodin’s fame. 


¥ * * * 


RODIN. 


Notwithstanding the exaggerated 
eulogies sung in his honour, notwith- 
standing ridiculous efforts to place him 
as high as Phidias and superior to 
Michael Angelo and Donatello, notwith- 
standing the tendency in certain of his 
works towards realism, which is a 
serious drawback in any work of art, and 
which makes certain of his statues too 
coarse, one can rightly say that he is 
the greatest living sculptor, and one 
can rightly say that he is a philosopher, 
a satanic poet, and daring apostle. 

Rodin belongs to that class which is 
continually thinking and searching, and 
is always dissatisfied. | He wishes to go 
forward, seeking the source of new art, 
creating a new epoch for it, giving us 
that which does not yet exist, helping 
the human spirit in its great efforts to 
catch Infinity and to envisage the Un- 
known. 

To express in sculpture that which is 
rendered in modern  music—grief, 
passion, even thought—Rodin does not 
employ the old fashioned, so much used 
and so much abused, Allegory ; he needs 
only form, and by the medium of 
this he expresses everything. The most 
complicated motives he _ represents 
distinctly, clearly, almost simply. 

The limited space given to this article 
does not allow of mentioning all of 
Rodin’s works, and we must be satisfied 
with one, namely, with ‘‘The Burghers 
of Calais.” Could anybody imagine 
anything so simple and at the same time 
more dramatic? 

After a long resistance Calais was 
obliged to surrender to Edward IIL., 
King of England, who, according to 
Froissart, demanded that six burghers 
‘‘bareheaded, barefooted, ropes round 
their necks, carrying the keys of the city 
and of the castle, should come to his 
camp, where he would do with them 
what he should please.’’ The six self- 
sacrificing, noble-hearted men _ are 
gathered in the square of Calais, and, 
although they are almost certain of 
death, they are prepared to sacrifice their 
lives in order to save the city and the 
lives of its inhabitants. That move- 
ment is represented in a masterly way, 
and this is done, not by any complicated 
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arrangement of groups, but by the 
movement of the figures, by their ex- 
pressions and by their attitudes. All 
is expressed in such a manner that one 
shivers while looking on this drama in 





bronze. However, one could not say 
LA JEUNE 
that this remarkable work possesses 


that element of supreme beauty, which, 
according to Goethe, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to allow us to qualify a work of 
art as perfectly sublime, and which 
element he expressed by the word 
Heiterkeit. 

If Rodin ever had any teachers they 
were the Lion Gate of Mycene, the 
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Colossi of Serapeum, the Bulls of Khor- 
sabad, and especially the figures of the 
Gothic cathedrals, but never the Me- 
topes of the Parthenon, nor Phidias’s 
Jupiter, nor even any of the figures 
executed by Michael Angelo. 


FAUNESSE. 


It is certain, however, that Rodin's 
only master was Nature, for he said 
while discussing the question, ‘‘what is 
the best way to study art?’ that ‘‘the 
Greeks did not study the antique,’’ and 
then he added: ‘‘my art did not come to 
me all at once; I advanced slowly. I 
was timorous; only little by little, look- 
ing at Nature, I was able to understand 
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her gradually, and to throw aside al! 
school routine in order to love her more. 

It is only a pity that he looked at 
Nature from a different point of view 
from the Greeks, who gave us noble 
work, full of Goethe’s serenity, while 
some works executed by Rodin give an 
impression of brutality, as does ‘‘The 
Thinker,’’ which, for this reason, is out 
of place in the front of the Pantheon, 
which is the result of a combination of 
noble forms and lines not to be found 
in the ‘ nature’ so much talked of by 
Rodin. 

Rodin’s power of execution is prodigi- 
ous. No sculptor of modern times has 
surpassed Rodin in richness of imagina- 
tion, robustness, power in the use of 
clay, and truth. Rodin owes nothing to 
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the schools of professional authority ; he 
is above them. The audacious life and 
truth of Rodin’s modelling opened the 
eyes of many artists; he has given an 
impetus to individuality. Some of his 
followers have already given proofs of 
rising art, varied by their temperament. 
Thus Baffier is naively expressive, 
Desbois decorative and abundant, Bour- 
delle cutting and sober, Charpentier 
energetic and industrious, Mademoiselle 
Claudel tragic and strong; but the 
most deserving of notice, if not the most 
remarkable, are Dampt, Injalbert, and 
Bartolomé. 

Rodin has given us not only numerous 
works of art of consequence, but has also 
re-discovered Sculpture, an admirable 
but rather a forgotten art. 


TRUTH. 


By A. W. 


POOR author once wrote to a 
A wealthy business man, saying: 

‘“ Lend me five pounds, for I 
have a play coming out shortly, from 
which I have great expectations, and 
now I am penniless.” 

The wealthy man replied, saying: 
‘*I would very willingly lend you five 
pounds, but, having just bought a new 
motor car, | am very hard up; also I 
make it a rule never to lend money.”’ 

- After a time the poor author’s play 
appeared, and it being successful, the 
wealthy man wrote to the poor author, 
saying: ‘‘I would very willingly see 
your play, and would come to do so if 
you would present me with two seats.’”’ 

The poor author replied: ‘‘ I would 
very willingly present you with two 
seats, but they are all sold out; also I 
make it a rule never to give away 
seats.”’ 

Later both the author and the wealthy 
man came to the gates of Heaven, and 
said: ‘* Let us in, for we are cold and 
hungry.” : 

The guardian replied, saying: ‘I 
would willingly let you in, but each re- 
fused the other in his necessity, and it 
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is written that such shall be forbidden 
to enter here.’’ 

An Angel, hearing of the guardian’s 
act, was angry, and said: ‘‘You should 
not have refused those two, for they 
were both right. The rich man was right 
to decline to lend five pounds to the poor 
author, for being a poor author he 
would never have repaid him; and the 
poor author was right to refuse seats 
to the wealthy man, for he would not 
have appreciated the play. Now they 
will both go elsewhere, which is already 
full of them.” 

Afterwards a still small voice said: 
‘*You were all four wrong. The 
wealthy man was wrong to refuse the 
five pounds, for it would have meant 
nothing to him, and much to the author. 
The author was wrong to refuse seats, 
for they would have cost him nothing, 
and, being obtained by him for noth- 
ing, would have greatly pleased the 
wealthy business man. The guardian 
was wrong to refuse them entry, for 
they were cold and hungry, and Heaven 
is meant for the cold and hungry. And 
the Angel was wrong to make sweeping 
assertions.’’ 
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A Ghost Story of the Thames Embankment. 
By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


HERE are people who tell 
T us that the world is literally 
thronged with ghosts, that 
every street and every field, every 
house and every cottage can boast one, 
at least, of these unbidden guests. Per- 
haps they are right. Perhaps we do 
indeed pass our lives in the midst of 
strange immaterial beings, who are 
generally as ignorant of our existence as 
we are of their’s. 

Personally, 1 have never seen a ghost, 
but I heard once — a laugh. Just an 
ordinary laugh, for which I vainly 
sought a common-place or scientific ex- 
planation; until 1 was forced either to 
accept a spiritual one, or knock for ad- 
mittance at the door of the nearest 
Lunatic Asylum. 


It was some years ago. | had never 


been in the habit of giving much thought 


to the Unseen, although, in common 
with many people, I had grown accus- 
tomed to describing certain dark and 
damp and crime-infested places as 
‘*haunted.’" And unconsciously, per- 
haps, I had come to associate certain 
parts of the Thames Embankment with 
such visitations. Why, it is hard to say 
—and yet , what place more likely? The 
moving ‘‘hub’’ of a great city; the 
silent witness of ten centuries of Lon- 
don’s pride, and ten centuries of Lon- 
don’s shame. What a pageant of his- 
toric events had been reflected in its 
waters: what stories of far-off seas the 
barnacled keels of ocean-going ships 
must have whispered to it! You have 
only to look into its black-grey depth to 
read its mystery, and know how well it 
keeps the secrets of those who have gone 
from troubled and broken sleep upon its 
banks to cloudless and unbroken sleep in 
its arms. 

They are queer people, those who 
sleep on the Thames Embankment. Or 
rather, they were queer, before the 
modern scourge of Unemployment 
started to ‘‘dump’’ its victim there. Now 


the Embankment is no longer select. 
But in the time I speak of it was still 
the abode of London’s willing or un- 
willing outcasts—those who either 
started or ended their career upon its 
banks. Some did both, whose latter 
end was considerably more than seven 
times worse than the beginning. Still, 
at the same time, it was select—the 
home of budding ambition or age- 
mocked despait—the comparative po- 
verty of an empty Exchequer, or the 
eternal poverty of Time’s empty 
Treasury. 

Often, as the early autumn nights 
were beginning to shorten, I have 
strolled along the water-way, idly study- 
ing the faces of those who passed me, 
and endeavouring to read a story into 
their inexpressible lethargy. But the 
truth evaded me. Upon those faces I 
could read less than was engraved upon 
the well-worn stones at my feet. Only 
one fact seemed dimly to reach me. One 
peculiar awe-inspiring sense of evil 
which appeared to haunt a particular 
length of the Embankment. Was it my 
fancy, or were the shadows which 
always seemed to linger there preter- 
naturally black and forbidding? How 
was it that when the East wind swept in 
cutting eddies along the river bank, this 
spot was alone exempt from the motion? 
Still and icily cold, with the dampness of 
a cellar, the air there never seemed to 
change. And I was not alone in noticing 
it. Others also seemed to fear the 
place, and shun its malignant soul-reach- 
ing chill. The crowd of evening loiter- 
ers would hurry by it, and I have seen 
the wooden bench which faced it empty 
when every other seat was crowded to 
over-flowing. 

That is how it was for some time. 
Many nights in fact. And then one even- 
ing I saw the bench occupied. On old 
woman sat there. After that, she came 
always shuffling back to the solitary seat 
as the clock struck eight, with the regu- 
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larity of Big Ben. Perhaps it was the 
solitude she liked, for I have seen her 
glance round as though afraid another 
might have forestalled her, and snatch 
the peaceful refuge away. Her loneliness 
interested me, so much so that I took to 
weaving romances round her, although 
there was nothing romantic in her ap- 
pearance. 


It was not easy to guess her age. She 
might have been anything between fifty 
and ninety There was nothing to mark 
it closer. She was just an old woman. 
Whether aged by time or care one could 
not say. In the day-time she sold boot- 
laces—black and brown. And strangely 
enough she seemed content with the 
meagre pittance the trade afforded her. 
Neither did she drink, which was equally 
strange in a woman who had probably 
once enjoyed something of the delights 
of life. There were traces of beauty 
about her still, in the wrinkled clean-cut 
face and the coarse, dark hair. Although 
it was not a type one would have ever 
called refined. 


From the time she first took up wer 
seat upon the bench I never saw her 
speak to anybody. Nothing seemed to 
attract her attention. Hurrying back 
she would return to her place upon the 
bench, and sit gazing stolidly in front of 
her, with that dead, immovable stare 
which has always seemed to me _ the 
ground-root of all misery. Tears are 
nothing in comparison for, while there 
are tears, there is hope. But a stare like 
that! It is the very bed-rock of des- 
pair, the hopeless and lifeless waiting 
for the cessation of time, and the end of 
an objectless existence. I have seen 
many thus —moral imbeciles, and that 
was the look I pictured in the solitary 
woman’s eyes. Yet I had never seen 
them! I did not even know wkether they 
were blue or black or brown; until I 
awoke to my ignorance with an over- 
whelming desire to find out. Whether 
it was pity or curiosity I cannot say. 
Almost unconsciously I  sauntered to- 
wards the bench, an irresistible attrac- 
tion drawing me to the lonely figure. 

She was rather earlier than usual this 


evening. And the clock still wanted a 
few minutes to eight when I paused in 
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front of her. She took no more notice of 
me than she did of others, still looking 
out at the river, the unsold string of 
boot-laces clasped in her hand. Bending 
down a little 1 managed to get in line 
with her eyes—Great Jupiter! In colour 
they were of a curious yellow-green, a 
kind of hazel peculiarly suggestive and 
tolerably rare; but it was not their 
colour which surprised me. It was their 
life. No hopeless stare of misery this, 
but a wide-eyed, almost childish expres- 
sion of shrewdness and curiosity. Inter- 
est and life shone in their depths, where 
even a latent merriment seemed to linger. 

I drew myself up stiffly, smiling at the 
unreality of day-dreams in general, and 
the folly of weaving other people’s life- 
histories in particular. 1 was just pre- 
paring to move on, when an idea oc- 
curred to me. Going towards her I 
raised my hat. ‘‘May I sit down?’’ I 
asked. 

But she gave me no answer, still gaz- 
ing in front of her. I put my hand in my 
pocket. 

‘I will take a black pair, please!’’ I 
ventured, holding out some coppers. 

The action seemed to rouse her. With 
a nervous start she turned towards me 
and fumbled with the laces. 

‘Il thought you was one of them!” 
she explained apologetically, as I selec- 
ted a pair. 

**Really! 1 know, of course, I must 
have a double somewhere, but I never 
suspected a whole crowd of them,’’ I 
answered rather flippantly. And, slipp- 
ing the laces into my waist-coat pocket, 
I took a seat beside her on the bench. 
She moved aside to make room for me. 

‘“‘I have often wondered why nobody 
took your seat !’’ she remarked, a minute 
or two later, an unexpected accession of 
friendliness in her tone. ‘‘But there, it's 
always the best seats which are last 
filled. People don’t seem so keen on a 
Show now as they used to be.’’ 

**No?”’ 


‘It seems ‘specially queer to me I sup- 
pose, because I always doted on them. 
Just as soon as I could walk I used to 
hang round the doors to try and get a 
peep at the play-acting. To my mind, 
there’s nothing like it for taking you out 
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of yourself. Yet they thought my day 
was over!” 

She lapsed into silence until the desire 
to talk became again too strong for her. 
Then, with a little chuckle, she resumed 
the reminiscences. 

‘*Thought I was done for indeed! Just 
because I’m not so young as I used to 
be, they thought my day for getting 
taken to the theatre was past. Ah! but 
they were wrong though; it isn’t every 
show that you have got to get a man to 
take you to, or pay to go in either, for 
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‘Oh! yes. Pretty fair. Not much to 
find fault with anyway. Of course, they 
are mostly tragedies, but then I always 
did like something pathetic—Hamlet— 
I used to be very fond of Hamlet, and 
they have got a piece here nearly as 
good. Not quite so life-like perhaps— 
but still very good. It’s got a good plot 
as they call it, too. In the first act a 
young man and a girl come on and stand 
talking by the bank, and then the girl’s 
husband comes in and sees them talking 
together. He watches them for a long 
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SHE SHADED HER EYES AND PEERED FORWARD EAGERLY. 


that matter. Not but it’s sometimes a bit 
cold, though the seat ain’t draughty— 
and—it don’t begin till eight o’clock.”’ 

She ended abruptly. I consulted my 
wrist-watch. 

‘*Four minutes to,”’ I said. 

My companion nodded and added with 
the testiness of a blasé ‘‘first-nighter’’— 

‘I hope it’s going to be something 
good to-night !”’ 

I agreed. ‘‘Are they usually toler- 
able ?”’ 


time and listens to what they are saying, 
and gets wilder and wilder, until finally 
he draws a knife and begins sharpening 
it on the stone over there. You can hear 
the gratirg as plainly as you can hear 
the fog-horns on the barges. And the 
funny part is that those whom it most 
concerns don’t seem to hear it at all! 
‘*The sailor—did I tell you that the 
husband was a sailor, and wore his hair 
like a woman, in a queer sort of plait 
behind ?—Well, just when he was about 
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maddest, the other man turns and goes 
away. For a second you’d think the 
sailor was going after him, but he 
ain’t. No, he just watches him for a 
minute, and then he turns and goes for 
the girl. And quicker and neater done I 
have never seen it! She only has time to 
give one sort of choking cry, before the 
knife enters her heart as they say. 

‘‘Then—it’s all been silent up to then 
—you beyin to hear the noise of people, 
men and policemen, I suppose, approach- 
ing behind the scenes. It’s very well 
done that! And the sailor hears them 
coming, too! He hesitates for a moment 
and then he throws the body into the 
water and cowers down in the shadows. 
But it’s no good, the men have lights, 
and he has to dodge from place to place. 
And finally one of ’em turns the light 
right on him — and to see him then! 
Absolutely living with fear. No one, not 
even Mr. Irving himself, could have 
acted it better! 

“The End? Oh! that comes very 
quickly. He tries to escape, and slips 
on the edge of the bank. You can hear 
the splash and see the ripples, but they 
spoil it rather by having the place where 
he falls hidden in the shade yonder. I 
suppose it isn’t easy to do. Still, it’s a 
good piece, quite a good piece.’’ 

We were both silent for a minute or 
two. 

‘“‘Have they many—a big 
toire?’’ I ventured to enquire. 

“*Pretty fair,’’ she acknowledged. 
‘You never know what it is going to be 
though until—Hark !”’ 

She broke off. The chimes of more 
than one distant clock were beginning 
to mark the hour. As they finished, the 
old woman leant forward eagerly. Her 
face was alive with excitement, while 
her glance never wandered from the up- 
ward stretch of the river. I watched her 
curiously, still mildly amused, until with 
a little sigh of disappointment she leant 
back. 

‘It’s only ‘the Gambler!’ ’’ she de- 
clared, regretfully. ‘‘And I did hope it 
was going to be something good. ‘The 
two lost Sheep,’ for instance. You would 
have liked that. I don’t think I know a 
play what makes me cry so much, which 
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is queer, seeing that it’s about the only 
piece they have got which ends happily! 
It starts with the entrance of the 
heroine, who has made up her mind to 
commit suicide. She is very poor and 
miserable and unhappy, having some 
time before quarrelled with her husband 
and parted from him. And when she gets 
here and goes to the edge, all prepared 
to make away with herself, she finds a 
man standing there who has come to 
kill himself for the same reason. It is 
her husband! So, they recognise each 
other, make up, kiss and go away 
happily together. Of course, it ain’t 
quite natural meeting like that, on the 
very brink, as you might say. But still, 
it’s very touching, and always makes me 
cry nearly as much as ‘East Lynne’ 
does.’’ She gave another little sigh of 
regret, and settled herself more comfort- 
ably on the seat. I endeavoured to re- 
light my pipe, and the match spluttered. 
With a gesture of annoyance the old 
woman held up a warning finger. 


**Be quiet! He is coming in!’’ 
‘“‘Who’s coming in?’’ I inquired. 
‘*Please explain the plot to me!’’ 


**Be quiet, and you will see for yvur- 
self in a minute.’’ 


‘“Yes—but—I like to know before- 
hand,’’ I pleaded. She gave me a quick 
glance of disdain. 

“You are one of those swells who 
always talks through the first act, I sup- 
pose!’’ she suggested scornfully. ‘‘I 
don’t call it good taste. Still, he takes a 
time coming on, shuffling like that and 
lagging about so, that perhaps I shall 
have time to tell you. You see his dress, 
don’t you? It’s what they call eighteenth 
century, like they were in ‘David Gar- 
rick.’ (You have seen ‘David Garrick,’ I 
suppose?) Only this is not nearly so fine. 
All drab and dirty like that, it is a good 
thing he keeps in the shadow. Of 
course, the clothes not being spick and 
span made it more realistic, only not so 
fine to look at. He isn’t quite dressed 
up to the part either, he hasn’t got a 
wig on over his own thin grey hair. I 
suppose they couldn’t run to wigs they 
are so expensive.’’ She paused for a 
minute intent upon the scene, and then 
went on jerkily : 
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‘**You will be able to see the lines on 
his face better presently. He looks like 
a man who feels old and isn’t. I don't 
know why I call him ‘The Gambler’ ’cept 
for the dice. When he gets in the middle 
there, you will see him stoop down and 
pull something out of his pocket. It is 
a little wooden cup and two dice. He 
shakes—you can hear the dice fall. And 
then he picks them up and holds them 
up to the light to see what the numbers 
are. He has to wait a minute or two for 
a ray of moonlight—and then when he 
sees, he stands still with a jerk, just as 
though he was struck by lightning. That 
bit is very well done, but the rest isn’t 
quite so natural. For, presently he gives 
a queer, wild sort of laugh. And putting 
the dice back in his pocket, walks to the 
edge of the bank. Then he stops as 
though he had forgotten something, and 
pulling out a piece of paper, he writes 
his name upon it and puts it back in his 
pocket. A queer thing to do, eh? Funny 
to remember that sort of thing and yet 
forget to say any prayers! For after- 
wards he goes straight on and jumps in. 
I don’t quite like the ending. It isn’t 
natural to drown yourself like that, never 
taking a last look round. But it’s his 
idea of how it should be done I suppose, 
still—Why, he’s reached the middle and 
I never saw him! Why didn’t you tell 
me he was on?’’ 

Angry at having missed the opening, 
she shaded her eyes and peered forward 
eagerly into the gathering gloom. 


I looked, too, endeavouring to follow 
the direction of her eyes. But I could see 
nothing. Only the shining water and the 
row of dark building and yellow lights 
on the other side, and the embankment 


at my feet. Once some people passed 
directly in front of us, but she never 
moved. Indeed, she seemed to see 
through them and beyond them to where 
a shadowy gambler was throwing his 
dice. 


And in despair of seeing what she 
saw, I turned to study her. Her yellow- 
green eye possessed a power withheld 
from my own dull grey ones: her parted 
lips were drinking in pleasure from a 
well closed to an ordinary mortal like 
myself. And vet there was nothing 
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malevolent, nothing super-natural about 
her. She was just a simple old woman, 
shrewd with the lessons experience had 
taught her, and childishly devoted to 
what she termed ‘‘play-acting.”’ 

‘*Can you see the numbers?’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I have always wondered 
what they were. My eyes aren’t good 
enough. Try and see them when the 
moon-light’s on his hand.”’ 

1 obeyed, and leant forward with 
shaded eyes; but I saw neither moon- 
light nor hand. 

**Well?”’ 

‘“‘I see nothing,’’ I responded, with 
truth, and the words had hardly left my 
lips before I heard it. 

A wild, reckless laugh it was. Yet not 
wild enough, nor reckless enough to 
savour at all of the super-natural. Daring 
and desperate certainly, but I have 
heard such a laugh many times before 
from men taking a ‘‘nasty fence,’’ or 
playing their last card. In words it 
could be translated into a debonair 
‘*Here goes then!’’ with perhaps a sub- 
tle under-current of despair. Had my 
eyes been  blind-folded I should have 
probably laughed a rejoinder. But now-- 
I could have sworn that my pulse 
stopped! For what one sense confirmed, 
another rejected. My ears told me 
whence the sound had come, and my 
eyes gave me an equal assurance that 
there was nothing there to cause it. It 
was a delusion! It must be a delusion, 
or else I was as mad as the old woman 
at my side, who saw imaginary plays 
acted by shadowy actors. 

Rather unsteadily I rose to my feet. 

The old woman did not notice my 
movements. The Play and its glamour 
held her. But I knew enough. I did not 
want to hear any more. The splash for 
instance, which ended the drama! To 
hear that — and know what it meant! 
Oh! no! 

Without looking round, I walked as 
fast as a man can walk without running. 
And I have never been back since. 

Perhaps the old woman still sits there, 
watching her ‘‘play-acting,’’ and grum- 
bling at the reality of what may have 
once been real. I do not know, and J 
leave it to those whose curiosity is 
greater than mine to find out. 
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A Story of Four Christmases. 
By MARION ELLISTON. 


SCENE ONE. 


66 CAN’T think why he doesn’t 
I come,’’ murmured the adorable 
Daphne to herself with a frown 
of vexation on her pretty, eager face, 
and an impatient little stamp of the foot 
in the neat, grey suede shoe which 
exactly matched the grey tailor-made 
suit that spoke ‘‘ Ernest’’ in every line 
of its well-cut severity. 

She had waited over three-quarters of 
an hour for him already, for he had pro- 
mised to come home to lunch, and then 
go with her to choose the Santa Claus 
surprises for the two nursery babies, in 
whom they were joint shareholders and 
proprietors. 

Besides, it was December 12th, and 
December 12th was her birthday, and 
the culmination of the Santa-Clausing 
expedition was to have been the choice 
of the diamond pendant he had promised 
her as her combined birthday and 
Christmas gift. And—he hadn’t come! 

Impatiently she rang for luncheon. 
She wouldn’t wait another moment! If 
anything had detained him, he might at 
least have telephoned. She was 
annoyed. Besides, several times lately 
he had been preoccupied with other 
things, and uninterested in the great 
affairs of home! 

Lunch came. She ate. She sent it 
away. She grew more annoyed and 
hurt as the hands moved slowly round 
towards half-past two. Her birthday— 
he might have come home for that! She 
was so careful not to let little hindrances 
call him away from business. But the 
home birthdays—his, hers, and Baby 
the First’s, Baby the Second not hav- 
ing yet celebrated any birthday but the 
original one—had been the three annual 
festivities held to legitimately merit a 
** Daddy’s half-holiday !’”” Now to think 
of his not coming for hers! So near 
Christmas, too! 

Two big tears nearly came. She 
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forced them back, and drank her coffee 
alone. Then she went upstairs, and 
took off her coat and hat, resolutely de- 
termining to settle down and insist on 
being cheerfully busy with letters in- 
stead of wasting the afternoon waiting 
and watching for him. 

She went into the nursery, and talked 
to nurse about a new little frock for 
Baby the Second, and tried a new 
winter coat on Baby the First. Then 
down to the drawing-room to get ready 
some of the Christmas cards and greet- 
ings so often crowded out of possibility 
when left to the last moment. 

Presently Pentland, the parlourmaid, 
began bringing in tea, and a visitor’s 
knock and ring was followed by a man’s 
footstep on the stairs. 

‘* Vivian,’’ she exclaimed! ‘‘ You of 
all people! Why, you haven’t been to 
see us for—well, ages! You are an un- 
forgiven truant, but you may have tea 
and muffins all the same. You look 
like a ghost. Have you been ill?’’ 

She was pouring out tea and chatter- 
ing femininely as she passed him the 
muffins. How his hand trembled! 

‘* What is the matter, Vivian?’’ she 
asked again. For still he was silent. 

He put down his cup, looking her full 
in the face long and steadily. At last 
he said slowly, ‘‘ Daphne, I have the 
hardest job in hand I have ever under- 
taken.’’ 

All unsuspectingly she responded 
sympathetically, ‘* Poor old fellow; so 
you dropped in to talk it over with 
Charlie. Will you tell me about it 
while you are waiting, or will you save 
it until he comes? _I shouldn’t think 
he’ll be long.’’ 

‘*No, Daphne”’ 


—he spoke gravely 
and with difficulty—‘‘I don’t think I can 
wait until he comes.’’ 


She started. Every vestige of colour 
left her cheeks. ‘‘ Be quick, Vivian! 
Speak at once. Is it about him? Tell 
me what has happened?”’ 
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“It is about him, Daphne. Would to 
God I needn’t tell you!’’ 

‘*Some accident, Vivian? 
killed ?”’ 

** Sit still, dear, and listen to me. He 
is not killed. He is not hurt. But he 
is in trouble!’ 

“Tell me, Vivian; tell me quickly!” 

“*He has been arrested, Daphne.’’ 

** Arrested, Vivian! Absurd! How 
wicked to try to frighten me like that! 
Charlie arrested, indeed !’’ 

** Daphne, it is true. I came to tell 
you, because otherwise a _ constable 
would have come, and hard as it is to 
tell you myself, I could not let you learn 
it from him.”’ 

She believed now, but her heart went 
too sick to ask another question. There 
was a long dead silence, and an absolute 
stillness in the room. 

At last he broke it. ‘‘ Shall I tell 
you all about it, dear? He asked me 
to. He sent for me, and asked me to 
take you to see him. You must decide 
whether you will go, when you have 
heard.”’ 

He told her. Charlie’s mad specula- 
tions; then embarrassments to meet his 


Is he 


calls; then a rash impulse and a stupid 
forgery, discovered almost as soon as 


committed. Then within a quarter of 
an hour, wrathful directors had the 
police in the office, and Charlie had been 
driven direct to the police station. He 
had sent for him as his elder brother. 
Would Daphne go to him?”’ 

She sat silent, and the clock 
on. 

Presently she said slowly, and it 
seemed to him as though all her youth 
had passed away in those silent mo- 
ments: ‘‘ Yes, Vivian, I shall go. Per- 
haps it has been my fault. Oh, God, if 
it has! We were going out this after- 
noon to buy my birthday present!” 

SCENE TWO. 

Later Vivian brought her home, and 
left her at the door. She was still 
Daphne, but no longer the incarnation 
of youth and happiness, who for four 
vears of glorious gladness had been 
Charlie’s adored and Charlie’s own, 
while in return she had thought that 
there was no one in the world like Char- 
lie, but that next to Charlie were Char- 
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lie’s babies. Never a doubt or mistrust 
of him had come. Never a tiff that 
lasted more than five minutes, and she 
was so altogether adorable that it had 
been his undiminished joy to spoil her 
and indulge her every will. 

Charlie had rarely talked business at 
home. And, thanks to her home train- 
ing before she married, Daphne had 
never once let her household books out- 
run her housekeeping allowance. Con- 
sequently, since he had always supplied 
that quite punctually, there had never 
been anything to rouse her suspicions 
of his reckless personal expenditure at 
his clubs and amongst the extravagant 
friends he had made. She had never 
understood his speculations, and never 
guessed his embarrassments. 

Bringing her back from that most 
painful interview, Vivian made no offer 
to go in with her. It hurt him to leave 
her alone to look at the blank misery 
which must cloud the rest of her life. 
Yet to-day had brought back with un- 
manning and overwhelming freshness 
the tragedy of his own. 

The children of Colonel Manbury 
and Robert Hartlebury had grown up 
in the constant intimacy which comes 
naturally to families spending half the 
year on adjoining estates, with no one 
else of similar standing within easy 
reach. 

Vivian, the elder Hartlebury, had ap- 
propriated the little fairy-like Daphne 
as his especial property, and as he grew 
older she was always his in imagina- 
tion. He never thought of life, and 
home, and future, without her as the 
centre of the picture. 

He had been abroad, developing rail- 
ways in the heart of China for the open- 
ing up of her wonderful industrial re- 
sources, and there had come a Christ- 
mas-tide when, with his first real en- 
gineering triumph completed, he had 
come home just in time for the Christ- 
mas Eve ball. He had gone downstairs 
to it, wondering what his Daphne had 
become in those years of his absence, 
and fully determined to bear her away 
from the ballroom up to the old nursery, 
which had undergone so many transi- 
tions with the passage of the years. 

He was going to take her to the big 
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window-seat where they had had such 
happy times long ago, and there make 
her promise to be his wife. It had 
never occurred to him that there could 
be any other issue to his interview. 

But so few things in life work out as 
foreseen. Even before he met her a 
hideous suspicion had come into his 
mind. He saw Daphne grown into 
womanhood in his absence, prettier 
and sweeter than ever. But why, oh 
why, did his brother Charlie greet her 
with that air of proprietorship? Why, 
oh why, was he writing his name on 
her card so lavishly, before she had 
even greeted the old playfellow, back 
from China to claim her? 

Then she saw him, greeted him so 
frankly and cordially, just like a nice 
and quite acceptable family friend! In 
fact, he was ‘‘Charlie’s brother’ to her, 
just that, and nothing more! 

In the middle of the evening he had 
stolen away—stolen upstairs to the old 
nursery. But he had not asked her to 
come. He quite understood without 
any asking. So he went up alone, went 
and stood by the old window looking 
out over the park lying clear-cut and 
white in the frost and moonlight. He 
had stood there quite a long time, and 
in the long minutes he had decided that 
she should never know. Nothing would 
be gained by spoiling their happiness ; 
that would hardly mend his! 

The old nurse had come back from 
her private vantage ground in the little 
gallery, from which she had been watch- 
ing the pretty scene below. 

‘‘Now, Master Vivian,’’ she had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ was there ever such a boy to 
be sure? To think of you being up 
here to-night of all nights, and I’ve been 
watching for you in the dancing ! Surely, 
indeed, I thought you had been quick 
to steal away with some lovely lady, and 
I wanted to know who it was to be.”’ 

*‘ Instead, you see, Nannie, I had 
just come up to see you! Just to talk 
over old times, for I only got back this 
afternoon, and I knew you’d be gone to 
bed before the dancing was over, so | 
ran up to see you!” 

*‘Was there ever such a boy!’’ the 
old nurse repeated, falling back on the 
favourite formula of thirty years! ‘‘But 
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you’re older and graver than you were, 
laddie, and I’m thinking China’s a very 
bad place to you! You'll stay at home 
now, won’t you, like a good boy?’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it, Nannie,’’ he had 
answered. ‘‘I’m off again in a very 
few days. We're going to make 
another railway and some most wonder- 
ful bridges, and some day you shall 
come out to China and travel in the new 
trains. When you cross the bridges 
you'll say to yourself, ‘‘ This is Master 
Vivian’s bridge, and there never was 
such a boy, and I’m sure we'll all break 
our necks!’’ 

They had laughed together, and then 
she had sent him back to dance. He 
danced and did his duty. But he was 
glad he had discovered it all so early. 
Now no one was startled when he said 
all round: ‘‘Yes, but only for a few 
days, you know. I’m going out again 
almost immediately.’’ Then he had 
filled up the time with the older men, 
telling ot the wonders of the new bridge 
and the economic advantages which 
would result from tne opening up of 
new districts in the interior. 

He had gone back a few days after. 
Daphne certainly never knew of the 
trouble in his heart. Possibly Charlie 
guessed. But Vivian never spoke of it. 
He buried his grief out of sight, and 
sent wedding presents home from the 
Celestial Kingdom, explaining the im- 
possibility of returning himself. 

Now once again he was at home for 
a short time, and had become accus- 
tomed, if not reconciled, to being noth- 
ing but ‘‘ Uncle Vivian,’’ though he 
never went to Daphne’s house when 
it was possible to avoid it. 

To-day, her birthday, with its awful 
shock and sorrow, and her dependence 
on him, had brought it all back. Why, 
Oh, why had he allowed Charlie to 
marry her and bring this upon her? 
How, Oh, how could he go through 
with it, if it must be his lot to stand 
by her and comfort her through all 
that was coming? Oh, the appalling 
selfishness of the stricken man they 
had just left, who had made her pro- 
mise to be near him next day, and he 
himself would have to take her! The 
hideousness of it, when he longed to 
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take her in his arms and shield 
her from all sorrow! 

No, he dared not go in with 
her. ‘‘I shall be round about 
nine, remember,’’ he said 
hurriedly, as he went up the 
steps with her, and unlocked the 
door for her with her latch-key. 

She went in—went in alone 
to face that long first night of 
loneliness, to be succeeded by 
so many others. She knew 
instinctively that the servants 
had heard. She went in to 
the nursery to see that the little 
ones, whose ‘“ good-night ’’ 
hours she had missed, were 
comfortably asleep, and noticed 
that nurse quickly smuggled 
the ‘‘Evening Standard’’ under 
her needlework. Her head was 
very erect, but her face was 
white, and her heart was lead 
within her. 

She went to her own room, 
and the parlourmaid came to ask 
if she were ready for 
dinner. She said, ‘‘In five 
minutes’’ quite strongly. But 
when she went into the dining- 
room, she saw at a _ glance 
that the meal was only laid 
for one. There was no need for her to 
tell the servants that their master would 
not be at home that night. 

She choked down her food—soup, 
and fish, and a little chicken. What- 
ever happened, she must keep strong 
for to-morrow! Then she rose. ‘‘ No 
coffee, but a cup of fresh-made tea in 
her sitting-room in half-an-hour, and 
she should not want the drawing-room 
this evening, so it need not be lighted.”’ 
Then she wearily dragged herself away. 

She went to her writing-table. She 
would calculate everything they owed. 
She knew she was well in hand with her 
housekeeping money—something could 
be saved from that! Her jewellery, too 
— if she sold everything, could she pos- 
sibly make up the sum needed to replace 
what he had stolen? 

She had suggested this to Vivian. 
He had told her that he did not believe 
the offer of repayment would be 
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accepted, nor that proceedings could be 
stayed. But he had gone on from leav- 
ing her on the steps to see the family 
solicitors, and she was on no account to 
take any steps until he came in the 
morning. 

After awhile she went to bed, and lay 
wide awake staring at the flickering 
shadows of the firelight on the ceiling 
hour after hour. To-day had been her 
birthday! Christmas in a few days! 
And—Charlie was in prison. 


SCENE THREE. 


In the morning Vivian found her 
white and heavy-eyed, but quiet and 
strong. The solicitor was with him, 
and they drove direct to the police sta- 
tion. Only his legal adviser was allowed 
to see Charlie, and Daphne waited with 
Vivian in the court for the first time in 
her life. . 


Presently Charlie’s name was called, 
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and as he entered the court, his first, 
quick glance was a shrinking, search- 
ing scanning of every face until he 
found the one which answered him with 
a brave, fortifying smile. It was only 
for the fraction of a second that their 
eyes met, but it showed Daphne how 
completely he had gone to pieces under 
the shock and terror. 

There was practically no defence pos- 
sible; no attempt at denying a deed 
which was perfectly obvious and clearly 
provable. Without a shadow of excuse 
beyond temperamental, heedless impetu- 
osity, he had betrayed the trust and 
confidence reposed in him by a scheme 
of fraud which was not even clever. 


To commit the case to the Sessions 
was merely a matter of form, and only 
a few days intervened before these 
came on. There was no application 
for bail—it would not have been 
granted if there had been. 


The few days were days of fearful 
strain to Daphne and the’ two 
families. Her father, the  grey- 
haired soldier, came to stay 
and to see if anything 
could be done. Stiff and straight as 
though on parade, he bore himself 
through every trying interview; but 
heart-broken with the sense of dishonour 
and disgrace, he semed to age and 
break up w'th every passing hour. The 
directors of the bank said at once that 
it was impossible to withdraw the case 
by the mere acceptance of the repayment 
of the £6,000. How could they, when 
employees with less substantial friends 
had to pay the full penalty of justice? 
How could they make one law for their 
well-connected men and another for the 
poorer ones? 


Counsel pleaded every possible ex- 
tenuating circumstance—that Charlie 
was but a tool in the hands of worse 
men—that youth and _ hot-headedness 
were almost synonymous terms. But 
there was no possible ground for 
hesitation on the part of the jury, and 
almost immediately » Charlie heard 
himself sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. 

Daphne heard it, too, as she stood 
there brave and silent—ready to smile 


old 
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to the crushed, stricken man as he 
turned a terrified gaze of appeal to her 
when he left the dock. Vivian secured 
for her a five minutes’ interview for 
farewell, and she just held his shiver- 
ing hands in her’s tightly and firmly— 
whispered him that he must be brave 
for her sake, as she was going to be 
brave for his and the children’s— 
whispered him that they should never 
know if she could help it—whispered 
him that they should always say ‘‘bless 
Daddy’’ in their evening prayers, and 
that she should meet him when they 
might be re-united. 

Vivian stood by and_ shivered! 
Shivered at the promises; shivered at 
the utter collapse of the man before 
them; shivered at his complete selfish- 
ness, since not once did he ask how 
Daphne and the little ones would live! 

A big, strong man in a moment of 
utter cowardice is a hideous vision, and 
Vivian was glad when he had to take 
Daphne away from a sight which he 
rightly judged would harass her nerves 
for a long season to come. 

He took her home. The house was 
nearly empty now. Bowed and broken, 
the aged colonel had returned to Sal- 
mistead as soon as it was clear that no- 
thing could be done to save Charlie 
from the aftermath of his cruel folly, 
the two little ones and nurse going with 
him ; while it was arranged that Daphne 
should follow when there was no fur- 
ther reason for her staying in town, so 
that when the first shock had passed they 
could settle what should be done with 
the house and how and where she should 
live. 

Colonel and Mrs. Manbury hoped she 
would settle there with them for the full 
period, but at present Daphne felt re- 
solved to make a new home quietly by 
herself, where she could devote herself 
to bringing up Baby the First and Baby 
the Second, supplementing what could 
be secured from selling or letting the 
larger home by earnings of her own, so 
that ‘‘ Charlie’s children’? might not 
become a charge to anyone else. 

Vivian took her home when they left 
the Old Bailey. By this time pity for 
her was over-riding every other feeling 
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and every other thought. He went in 
with her, taking her at once to the 
drawing-room. He felt that a storm 
of grief must come soon; but with keen 
prescience, he realised that it had better 
not come while she was in her present 
exhausted state, for it was already late 
in the afternoon, and she had had no- 
thing since the fragile breakfast which 
had set her on her way. Before she 
had time to yield herself to sorrow, he 
rang the bell, and asked for ‘‘ tea at 
once,’’ as naturally as though they had 
just returned from an_ afternoon 
drive. 

Poo: Pentland was red-eyed and tear- 
ful, scarcely able to trust herself even 
to bring in tea, but Vivian knew he could 
safely depend on her catering, and in 
wonderfully little time she brought in a 
repast of dainty sandwiches and nourish- 
ing trifles that even Daphne in her hour 
of tragedy could swallow to her susten- 
ance, though almost unconsciously. 


She had sunk down into an arm-chair, 
eaning her head on her hand, seeing 
aothing but her husband’s haggard gaze 
of terrified appeal, and hearing nothing 
but that awful ‘‘ five years—five years 
—five years,’’ which was beating itself 
into her throbbing brain. ‘‘Five years! 
Five years! Five years!’’ All the 
noises of all the world seemed to have 
organised themselves into a horrible or- 
chestra, in which all the instruments 
severally took their part in hooting, 
thumping, banging, squeaking, shrill- 
ing, scraping, trumpeting, blaring, 
screaming out that dreadful “‘ Five 
years !—five years!—five years!’ 

Vivian immediately installed himself 
as pourer-out, and took her a cup of tea, 
putting a sandwich into her hand in a 
masterful way, as though it were his 
own house. Only—oh, God, how it 
hurt him! How he ground his heel in- 
to the carpet to feel that all this was the 
brother’s who had first robbed him of 
her, and then broken her heart—who 
even now left him to support her 
through this awful hour, though with- 
out the right to take her in his arms, as 
he ached to do. 

He decided that if the trains served, 
he would take her on to Salmistead at 
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once, and turned to the writing-table 
and ‘‘Bradshaw”’ to see if it could be 
done. 

‘* Daphne,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ the 
train for Salmistead leaves Victoria at 
7-20. If Jentison packs for you at 
once we could catch it, and I will come 
back to-morrow to look after a few 
things and send down anything further 
you want. Now, you'll eat another 
sandwich. Pentland is one of the few 
who can make sandwiches that it ts pos- 
sible to eat without being sorry for it 
later! Don’t you almost think it would 
be a good plan if you took Pentland 
with you for to-night instead of you 
own maid? Pentland is a good old soul, 
and you don’t particularly want some- 
one about you just now whom you 
neither like nor trust. You don’t mean 
to keep Jentison in any case, so I 
think I should leave her to follow with 
the rest of the things when you have 
decided how long you will stay there 
and what you want.’’ 

‘* Yes, please; let me have Pentland. 
Will you ring and tell her?’’ 

So the red-eyed Pentland came again, 
but Daphne was leaning back in her 
chair quite unheeding, and once more, 
after a pause, Vivian felt it came to him 
to see this through. 

‘I am taking Mrs. Hartlebury down 
to the Colonel’s by the 7.20 train from 
Victoria, Pentland, if you’ will tell 
Jentison to pack for her. Then she 
wishes you to go with her to-night if 
you will be ready, and Jentison can 
wait until she gets instructions about 
taking down the bulkier luggage in a 
day or two.” 

Pentland burst into fresh tears, and 
sobbed out, ‘‘Oh, thank you, sir!’’ 

Later in the 
Daphne sobbing 
cot of the 


evening he _ heard 
brokenly beside the 
soundly-sleeping Baby 
the First. Later still, when in the 
hush of the night hours that 
followed, he came out on to the land- 
ing from time to time, to try to hear if 
yet she were sleeping, and every time 
heard that muffled sobbing with the 
piteous cry for Charlie, he knew that 
neither his physical nor his emotional 
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manhood was proof against the strain 
they were enduring. 

He would—yes, he must—see things 
so far through for her that her affairs 
should all be sorted out and in order; 
her plans formed; her house taken. 
Then he would—yes, he must do this 
also—he would for the second time put 
the seas between them, for honour’s 
and a brother’s sake! China again 
should claim him for another bridge, 
more miles of railway, and more open- 
ing up of the mighty possibilities of one 
of the most ancient and interesting coun- 
tries in the world. 

SCENE FOUR. 

Vivian fulfilled his purposes. He saw 
things through—comtorting the broken- 
hearted old soldier, who kept repeat- 
ing, little knowing on how sore a heart 
his words struck, ‘‘ Oh, why wasn’t it 
you married her instead of him?’’ Only 
‘*him ’’? was prefaced with some very 
strong adjectives except when Daphne 
was within hearing. 

He saw things through—closing up 
the beautiful home in Somerset Square, 
sorting out with Daphne the furniture 
to be kept for the Tudor House on Pol- 
lard’s Hill, South Mipstead, which had 
been chosen as the new little home; 
seeing to the sale of the surplus, and of 
the house itself, which, by sheer force 
of determination, he not only sold, but 
sold exceedingly well! Deducting a 
comparatively small sum for additional 
fittings and furniture for the new house 
which the old home could not supply, 
he found himself with quite a substantial 
sum in hand towards her living ex- 
penses. 

This, he explained to her, would be 
divided into five annual allowances, and 
would be further supplemented by vari- 
ous small sums coming in from time to 
time as dividends on certain invest- 
ments. With this sum he knew she 
would be able to live without any real 
want touching the smaller house and re- 
duced household. Pentland haa begged 
to be retained, whatsoever her position 
might be, and it was settled that she 
should stay as house-parlouriaaid and 
personal maid to Daphne now that there 
would be much less dressmzking and 
no entertaining. 
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But to add purposefulness to her life, 
and occupation to her mind, he had 
sought out one or two close literary 
friends, pleading with them to sead her 
work, in which she might become ab- 
sorbed to the healing of her sorrow. 
The vicar of South Mipstead had been 
an intimate friend of both families for 
years, and would be a Stay to her in 
human comradeship and helpfulness. In 
fact, it had been his invitation to come 
and see the pretty Hill which had led to 
the decision to settle there. 

Then, too, very shortly Daphne would 
be able to have the sympathy and com- 
fort of her only sister again. Lady De 
Fonteine’s baby girl was now nearly a 
week old, but in regard for her advent 
it had been everyone’s decision that the 
news of Charlie’s arrest should not oe 
told the mother, so that Daphne had 
had that added separation. Still, 
that was nearly over now, and Vivian 
knew that in Sir Ralph and her sister 
Constance, Daphne would find both 
tender sympathy and bracing fortitude. 

So to-day he was spending at the 
Tudor House, determined that it should 
be his last visit. He knew that he had 
kept the first part of his pledge—he had 
seen things through; it was all in order 
now, and there was no need to stay 
longer. He knew the second part of 
the pledge was still his to keep—the 
pledge to himself that he would put the 
seas between them at the first possible 
moment. Unfalteringly, he would keep 
that, too! 

But there seemed so much to leave. 
Baby the First and Baby the Second 
had so_ readily adopted him, 
and their baby affection simply 
tugged and strained at _ his heart- 
strings. Every time he looked at 
them—every time they sat on his knee 
for a ‘‘Good-night’”’ story—every time 
Baby the First climbed over him and 
made him play rides, it stabbed through 
him that they were her children, and 
might have been his if only Charlie had 
not come between! If only Charlie 
had not come between they would have 
been playing at Hartlebury Hall, and 
he would have been dwelling among his 
own people, instead of wandering, as 
he must, over the waste places of the 
















earth, making them prosperous with 
bridges and railways, while he let the 
old family place to strangers. 

Worn, weary, and over-strained him- 
self, he was shocked and saddened to 
find her looking so wasted, though her 
brave, quiet spirit seemed to shine ever 
more nobly through her physical trans- 
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den swing when the summer came. He 
gave Baby the Second a furry monkey, 
and tossed her high in the air until she 
simply shrieked with delight. 

Then at last it was time to leave, and 
he gripped Daphne’s hand in one long 
pressure—just such a pressure as Moore 
wrote of in Lalla Rookh! As she held 
pss 


he 
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VIVIAN TOOK DAPHNE AWAY FROM THE HARASSING PARTING. 


parency as the days succeeded each 
other. He went through the hours 
fearing that every principle he had 
would fail him if the strain lasted much 
longer. He went over every detail of 
business with her, leaving everything 
clear. He gave Baby the First a new 
Teddy Bear and the promise of a gar- 





it she said: ‘* Vivian, I don’t know how 
to bear it even with you to help me in 
everything; but how I shall stand 
straight through it all without you, | 
can’t think! And yet, I know I will, 
for Charlie’s sake, and for Charlie’s 
babies’ sakes !’’ 


Then he went! And still she only 
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knew that he was ‘‘Charlie’s brother,” 
and the very best of brothers! He had 
kept the second part of the pledge! 

He rarely wrote. He often heard 
from her. He oftener still heard of her, 
for he had the promise of his two friends 
to write him frequently all they knew 
concerning her. ‘Lo that end they often 
found it necessary to ask her to call to 
discuss the work they had in mind to 
offer her. It never occurred to her that 
the merest line by post could easily have 
sufficed—would easily have sufficed for 
anyone else! In fact, she didn’t know 
that they were Vivian’s friends! But 
they kept her busy enough to be still in- 
terested to live. 

After a time, occasionally, she went 
for a change to her sister’s—Constance 
—who had married Sir Ralph De Fon- 
teine, whose wealth, charm, and char- 
acter were in equal proportion, and 
each superlative. He had. pressed 
Daphne to come altogether—to join 
nurseries, as he said. But Daphne 
quite resolutely declined. It would per- 
petually harass both him and Constance, 
since there were so many mutual friends 
whom she felt quite unable to face until 
Charlie should have retrieved his place. 
They would either cut her or pity her. 
She could stand the first, but the second 
would be intolerable! 

He had offered to augment her in- 
come. She declined that, too, feeling 
that she would rather live on what 
Charlie had left her, or on her own 
earnings. Friends advised him to let 
her, that the purpose and interest might 
sustain her and rally her. 

Gradually the first year had sped. 
Yes, she was better. At last she was 
beginning to sleep more regularly. At 
last the clanging of the bells knelling 
out within her brain that ceaseless ‘‘ Five 
years! Five years!. Five years!’’ was 
getting quieter. Only when the time 
approached for the rare letter from him, 
she flagged and grew “‘ nervy,’’ while 


after it had come she drooped the more 
with disappointment and the sense of 
dissatisfaction such letters must leave. 

Yet in the main she had rallied. She 
had made herself go to church from the 
commencement, and facing it had ceased 
to be an ordeal, for other people had 
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ceased to exist to her now. She had 
her books, her babies, her writing, her 
work; her sorrows, and her hopes. 
Those who only knew her by sight won- 
dered she was so little shy. She was 
so little shy because she was so nearly 
dead in that part of her being which 
met them! 

The second year wore itself away at 


last. Once she had been to see Charlie. 
It was a hideous day to her. He had 
never pulled himself together. He had 


never rallied his courage, or his physical 
strength. She had felt it was so from 
his letters. 

But even so she was not prepared for 
the shock of seeing him. Sir Ralph 
took her, and was as much shocked as 
she was at the awful change. He had 
been in the infirmary a_ great deal of 
the time, but his frame had wasted to a 
shadow. She had the presence of mind 
not to tell him so, trying instead to 
rally his courage to make some effort to 
live well through each day, which 
brought him twenty-four hours nearer 
his little ones. 

SCENE FIVE. 

At last the third December came 
round. Constance had persuaded her 
to promise that she and the little ones 
would come to spend the holiday month 
at Firmingham Court. But one morn- 
ing Daphne had a letter from the Gover- 
nor of the Prison telling her that her 
husband’s health had become so _ bad 
that he was applying to the Home Office 
for sanction for his release, and beg- 
ging her to come as speedily as possible 
if she would wish to remove him from 
the prison to die. 

She read the letter alone, and uttered 
no word of its contents to the little 
household. But she arranged for nurse 
with the two children to go at once to 
her sister’s, catching an early train her- 
self for Pentonvirtue while nurse was 
still packing. 

With no delay, she was ushered into 
the Prison Infirmary, and going direct 
to his cot-side saw only too plainly that 
it was beyond possibility to save Charlie. 

He whispered to her ‘‘Daphne, you 
have come, then! You will take me 
away—won’t you? I’m sure they will 
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let you now, and if only you will take 
me out of this accursed place I could see 
the children once more before I die. I 
don’t want them to come here; and oh, 
Daphne, I can’t, can’t die here. But I 
should like just to say ‘‘ Good-bye’’ to 
them. 

**T know I have cursed their lives and 
yours, and by and bye they will feel ‘t 
more than now. But I can’t die with- 
out seeing them once more. It has been 
so dark here — just one long, slow- 
dying death all the time. It has 
seemed as though I was groping along 
the Valley of the Shadow all alone, ever 
since I parted from you, Daphne. 

‘*How long ago was it? Thev tell 
me it was three years. But I think it 
has been a century. No, not even that, 
for a century has minutes and hours, 
day and night, sunrise and sunset, sum- 
mer and winter, and all the round of 
the seasons. This has not! This has 
had nothing! Empty nothingness— 
just a dead-level space of darkness, with 
never a smile nor a voice in it that 
counted. Just seeing you there now 
counts! It makes me seem to be living 
again—just alive enough to die! I 
can’t get better, Daphne; if it were pos- 
sible for me to rally they would not let 
you take me away. They only give back 
corpses.”’ 

She bent over him and moistened his 
lips with water, trying to quiet him, 
and wishing that Vivian were here to 
help his brother—and he expected to re- 
turn to England soon! She wished she 
had telegraphed to Constance’s husband 
to come with her, and thought with a 
rush of gladness even in that hour of 
all the stories she had written, of whose 
payments she had never touched a 
sovereign, so that even now she had 
bank-notes in her purse more than suffi- 
cient to meet her needs in having him 
moved, and in caring for him through 
the very little of life remaining to him. 

They came to tell her the release 
order had come. The Governor him- 
self came to speak to her—came in his 
humanity rather than his _ official 
capacity—asked what she planned and 
wished; asked if he could serve her in 
any way; set two of the infirmary 
warders at her service. 
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The chaplain came. Daphne asked 
him to arrange for rooms for her at the 
nearest hotel—rooms with a cheery out- 
look over the sea, so that he might 
watch the sunset as he himself sank to 
rest. He offered her his own house, 
but she rightly guessed that Charlie 
would be happier to know himself well 
beyond the precincts of prison property. 

So he carried out her behest, return- 
ing presently with a private ambulance 
and the resident doctor, who quietly 
superintended the dying man’s transfer- 
ence from the prison to the hotel. He 
never left him until he had settled him 
comfortably, begging Daphne to take 
advantage of the few moments while he 
and the nurse-warders were with him 
to get a little much-needed food before 
taking her place beside him. 

Secretly the doctor marvelled over 
him as he moved about making little 
arrangements for his comfort. Within 
the prison, thourh something in his 
physique had always evidenced his 
status, Charlie had been consistently one 
of the surliest and most unanimated 
patients he had ever met with. From 
the moment the ambulance passed 
through the last of the prison gates, his 
‘*‘ original and innate gentlemanhood”’ 
seemed to steal back over him as a wave 
over the rocks outside. 

It came back into his voice and into 
his eyes—eyes which lighted and smiled 
as Daphne moved about him ; eves which 
had ever seemed dull and lustreless 
since that dreadful day three years ago, 
when his sin had brought a retribution 
so speedy and so awful in its suffering 
to his temperament, that neither his 
physical nor his mental life had re- 
covered the shock. 

The doctor suggested a nurse to share 
Daphne’s vigil. She declined. She 
should never leave him now, and she 
grudged every service that any but her- 
self could render him. She had already 
telegraphed to her brother-in-law to 
send nurse over with the little ones by 
the earliest possible train the next day 
that they might get back before the 
short December day had darkened. 

All through the evening she sat be- 
side him, drawing back the curtains that 
he might watch the twinkling lights 
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from the star-lit heaven above, from the 
lighthouse far across the bay, and from 
the ships that pass in the night. 
Through the night he slept a good deal 
—sleeping the quiet sleep of a little 
child, and in his waking intervals want- 
ing little but to hold Daphne’s hand and 
know that she was beside him. 

In the morning the doctor came across 
once more. Later the chaplain, who 
had helped her so readily the day be- 
fore, came, trying to bring peace and 
comfort before life’s sun set, for the 
little in-rush of life coming with yester- 
day’s release and yesterday’s re-union 
had nearly spent itself. 

By twelve o’clock nurse came with 
the little ones. Daphne went down to 
meet them, gave them some milk, and 
left nurse to order dinner for them while 
she took them upstairs. Bernard was 
five and a half now, and baby two years 
younger, and as they went upstairs 
Daphne told them that the daddy who 
was in their prayers every night had 
come home, and was waiting to see 
them. But they must kiss him very 
gently, because he was dreadfully ill, 
and wanted to go to sleep. 

Bernard walked proudly across the 
floor, holding out his small hand, and 
Saying, ‘‘ How do you do, Daddy? I’m 
sorry you're ill, ’cause it’s just going to 
be Chwistmas, an’ there’s a party an’ 
a Chwistmas twee, and Auntie Con has 
lovely fings to hang on it, an’ there’s 
sure to be suffing for you if you can get 
well in time. There’s a big Billiken for 
Baby, only it’s a secwet, so you mustn’t 
te’l.’’ 

Mother sat Baby down on the bed be- 
side him, and she just wriggled her 
little self up on to the pillow and put 
her little soft hands round his head, rub- 
bing her cheek against his, and croon- 
ing softly, ‘‘Baby’s poor Daddy; 
Baby’s poor Daddy; be twick an det 
well, my Daddy, tause of Twismas.’’ 

He couldn’t bear them long. Strength 
was ebbing fast, now that all he had 
lasted out for was nearly done. Daphne 
let them kiss him once again, and then 
took them outside, called to Nurse, and 
told her to give them dinner comfort- 
ably downstairs, and then catch an 
early train back to Firmingham. 
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Once after they left he roused again, 
calling ‘‘Daphne, are you there, dear? 
Stay with me now, sweetheart! For- 
give me for it all, and love me still.” 
She whispered that she had never 
loved him more than now, and that she 
had forgiven him three years ago. 

Presently he said, ‘‘Daphne, I won- 
der if God’s forgiveness is like yours.”’ 
And she answered back, ‘‘Mine is only 
a little copy of His, dear. I learnt all 
mine from Him, and all my love!”’ 

“‘Then perhaps He forgives me too, 
and loves me still,’’ and the early 
December sunset flung out its gorge- 
ous glow of scarlet and gold over the 
sea, and the lighthouse lantern flashed 
out. 

She held his hands in hers and he 
slept again. The glow faded. By and 
bye a little tremor quivered through the 
hands she held, and they grew cold and 
nerveless. 

Then Daphne knew. 


SCENE SIX. 


Daphne wrote to no one. Sent for no 
one. All the glad love of those first 
four happy years rolled back over her 
heart, blotting out the memory of the 
later sorrowful days, and she knew she 
wanted no one now. After all the part- 
ing, now he was hers; and no one 
should share her few hours beside him. 

Two days later she laid him to rest 
in the little quiet country churchyard. 
The Prison Chaplain and the doctor 
stood beside the Rector as he read the 
Burial Service, and the Governor of the 
Gaol, who had known her father, 
Colonel Manbury, a generation ago, in 
his active service days, went early to 
the Hotel and stood by Daphne, as the 


most helpful of friends in seeing to 
every detail that could in any way 
worry or try her. 

He stood beside her through the 
Service at the graveside, and thence 


took her direct to the railway station. 
She gave him her purse, asking him to 
get her ticket to South Mipstead. He 
never opened her purse; but returning, 
he put Daphne in a first-class carriage, 
reserved against all intruders. As she 
shook hands with the three officers, see- 
ing them only through very blurred 
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eyes, she said quietly, ‘‘I thank you 
each very much, and I am glad the 
others have men like you to help them 
home.”’ 

The Tudor House was silent and 
lonely when she reached it. She had 
sent no word of her coming, and quietly 
let herself in. Nurse and the children 
were at Firmingham. Pentland was 
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out even to send a line to Constance, to 
whom she resolved to go the following 
day, longing most of all just then to be 
near her little ones. 

At Firmingham, Vivian had arrived - 
that day. Another important section of 
railway work was completed, and 
recognising that nothing further could 
safely be attempted until the frost 


DAPHNE BEGAN TO UNDERSTAND. 


away for a short holiday. 
and a juvenile damsel, wko divided her 
assistance between Cook and Pentland, 
were in the house, with no provision 
whatever for the late and tired-out re- 
turn of their mistress. 

Daphne said it didn’t matter. Nothing 


Only Cook 


seemed to matter now. With a little 
Bovril she went direct to bed, too worn 


season was passed, Vivian had decided 
to return to England for a short visit, 
planning to go out again shortly after 
Christmas, and visit Japan before re- 
commencing the next season’s work. 
He reached Charing Cross in the 
afternoon, having travelled by the ‘‘Via 
Siberia’’ route, and decided to go to 
Constance for news of Daphne and 
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Charlie before going to South Mipstead. 
There he heard what little Constance 
had gathered from the children, but no 
word had reached her since. So they 
waited for news of her, while she 
watched through that night of loneli- 
ness at home. 


SCENE SEVEN. 


Daphne’s train reached Firmingham 
at 3 the next afternoon. Unknowing of 
her coming, there was nothing to meet 
her, but a station fly took her to the 
Court. Harrison, opening the door, 
started to see her in mourning. 

She asked for her sister. She was 
out, explained that functionary, — ‘‘if 
you'll excuse me, ma’am, I think her 
ladyship has driven into Firmingham 
with Sir Ralph to telegraph to you and 
get the reply quicker at the office. I 
understood they were uneasy at not 
hearing, and Sir Ralph said he might go 
on up to town. Shall I bring you lunch, 
ma’am.”’ 

Daphne thought she felt too faint to 
eat, and declined, saying she would go 
up to her sister’s sitting-room and have 
some tea with her presently. Con- 


stance’s room was a place in which 
rugs and cushions left little room on the 


floor space for anything else, and 
Daphne dropped faintly down on the 
low divan cushions. She was _ never 
able to explain afterwards whether she 
fainted, or whether she only fell asleep 
with the dead sleep of utter prostration 
and exhaustion. 

Meanwhile Constance, with her hus- 
band, Vivian, and little Bernard, had 
driven in to the district Post Office, 
seven miles off, to telegraph and get 
replies without any delay. The reply 
from the hotel to which Nurse had 
taken the children the few days before 
was ‘‘Mrs. Hartlebury left yesterday, 
destination unknown.’’ 

Whereupon Sir Ralph suggested that 
he should motor on direct to South 
Mipstead while they went home, whither 
he would either return, bringing 
Daphne, or telegraph them after reach- 
ing there. But while he motored to 
fetch her, she was already in the train on 
the way to them. 

At the door Harrison told them that 
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Mrs. Charles Hartlebury had arrived 
half-an-hour previously, and had gone 
up to her ladyship’s sitting-room. Ber- 
nard flew off to find her, Constance and 
Vivian staying behind as _ Harrison’s 
countenance plainly indicated that he 
had more to tell. He cleared his throat 
and proceeded solemnly, ‘“‘I thought 
you would like to know before you went 
up, my lady, that Mrs. Charles was in 
mourning, — very deep mourning, and 
quite new, my lady.’”’ 

Bernard came flying back at the 
moment, screaming, ‘‘Auntie, Auntie, 
Mummie doesn’t speak to me;—come 
quick !”’ 

Vivian needed no second bidding, 
and was quickly kneeling beside 
Daphne on the floor cushions, Con- 
stance close behind stooping down with 
the strong smelling salts that always 
stood on her writing table—to help keep 
her awake she used to say, when she 
had to grapple with her accounts! 

But it had no effect, and she said, 
“Carry her in to the spare room next 
to mine, Vivian, while I send for Doc- 
tor Forrest.’’ 

Thus at last Vivian held in his arms 
the treasure that had been with-held 
from him all these years. He laid her 
down, yielding to the rush of feeling 
that over-mastered him, and covering 
her with the long with-held kisses of his 
pure, deep love. But even yielding re- 
called him to himself. He looked on her 
white lifeless face; he remembered her 
new widowhood. He.remembered that 
it was his own and his only brother, 
whom she had so adored as to be wholly 
unconscious of his own love. He 
shivered with shame that he had even 
so far vielded, when he ought to have 
been only ‘‘Charlie’s brother ’’ to her 
still! 

Constance came back with Nurse to 
help her, and they sent him off to com- 
fort Bernard. Together, the big man 
and the little boy watched from the hall 
windows to see the doctor’s motor 
come tearing down the drive, for the 
big man and the little child alike had 
their chiefest treasure in that room over- 
head. But the little child had acknow- 
ledged rights to his treasure; the man, 
for lack of acknowledged rights, must 
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keep his holding of her as treasure to 
himself. Even now he was blaming him- 
self for trespassing without those 
rights. Even now, he was reasoning 
within himself that he could not wrong 
her by letting her learn his love in the 
midst of her new sorrow. Even now, as 
he stood with hig arm round the boy 
who was flattening his nose against the 
diamond window panes as he stood in 
the cushioned window-seat, he was 
whispering to himself that if she died 
the overflow of his love would never 
trouble her. Even now, he was pledg- 
ing himself that if she rallied — would 
the doctor never arrive to help the 
chances of that “‘if’—ah, yes, they 
were just running out to open the lodge 
gates—he must be coming then ;—yes, 
if she rallied, she should only learn of 
it when ‘lime gave him leave! 

Dr. Forrest spoke seriously — ‘‘The 
aftermath of fearful strain. She must 
be kept absolutely quiet,—must on no 
account see anyone. A day and a night 
nurse should be procured at once, but 
there was no probability of her coming 
to herself sufficiently to remember any- 
thing or recognise anyone for several 
weeks, so complete was the brain pros- 
tration and exhaustion. Strain of 
three years’ standing, and that init- 
iated by sudden shock could only mean 
very slow recovery.”’ 


Constance came out to speak to 
Vivian later when the Nurse had 
arrived. They sat in one of the low 


windows of the corridor, within sight of 
her door, while outside the large flakes 
of snow were floating silently down as 
though nature was beginning to make 
the world very quiet that nothing might 
disturb her. 

As they kept their anxious vigil, 
Vivian told Constance the story of the 
years. He told her, too, that he was 
going off again at once for a _ twelve- 


month; — going to a lonely exile a 
second time at Christmas-tide, but 
that he should come back to ask 


Daphne’s love when the next Christmas 
came, and in the interval would Con- 
stance be the guardian of his love, send- 
ing for him wherever he might be if he 
were needed, or if he could serve her. 
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SCENE EIGHT. 

In November of the following year, 
Vivian wrote Constance that he had 
completed a further survey of another 
district for Railway purposes, greatly 
endearing himself to the Native Chinese 
mind by the skill with which he had 
avoided all disturbance of the burial 
grounds sacred to Ancestry, and there- 
by being accorded an audience by the 
Emperor, who presented him with a 
most noble Order in recognition of his 
services to his country, and that he was 
shortly returning to England. 

Daphne, with her little ones, again 
went to Firmingham for Christmas, 
and on Christmas Eve, just in 
time for the children’s party and 
the Christmas tree, Uncle Vivian 
arrived. 

Such a commotion! But Bernard was 
dreadfully worried because there was no 
Christmas gift on the lovely tree for his 
much-worshipped hero. 

‘‘Auntie Con,’’ he rushed to her, 
“Uncle Viv’s come an’ there isn't 
nothing on the tree for him,’’ whereon 
Auntie Con whispered back in similar 
stage tones, ‘‘We must find something 
to put in his stocking instead, dear!”’ 

He went off to Auntie Con’s husband 
and drew him down to whisper in his 
ear, ‘‘Uncle Ralph, there isn’t nothing 
for poor Uncle Viv ;—Couldn’t you take 
Harrison’s new — "’ but Uncle Ralph 
saved the conclusion of the proposal by 
whispering back, ‘‘Don’t worry, Small 
Boy! I believe I can think of the very 
thing itself for Uncle Viv! You and | 
will have a consultation about it by and 
bye. Cheer up!’’ 

But Futurity is never a solace to a 


child, so he posted off to his Mother 
with ‘‘Mummie, isn’t there anything 
you could give Uncle Viv? He’s all 


missed out of the Christmas Tree.”’ 

Mother said she would try to think 
of something ! 

Then he went right away, but was 
back almost directly with two very 
blinky eyes that would get too much 
tear in them however hard he tried to 
blink it away, and with a new and 
lovely box of tools under his arms. He 
tugged it along until he reached Uncle 
Vivian, where it got to the floor with a 
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noise which suggested that he positively 
couldn’t hold it another second, though 
no one would have cast such a slur on 
the muscle and manhood of ‘‘Age Six’’ 
as to intimate such a reason. ‘‘Age Six”’ 
sat himself down on it, blinking very 
hard indeed, and rubbing two aching 
arms, while he said to the grave, kina 
face that looked down on him, ‘‘Uncle 
Viv, I’m going to give you my box ot 
tools to build your next bridge with, 
cause nobody knowed you was coming 
in time to buy your Christmas Tree 
thing. But Mummie says she’ll think of 
one for you, and so will Uncle Ralph, 
and so will Auntie Con. But this 
is to go on with, so you shan’t be 
lonely !’’ 

He lifted the boy high in his arms and 
whispered to him, ‘‘We’re chums, aren't 
we Bernard? If Mummie thinks of the 
right thing I shan’t be lonely any more, 
and the others won’t need to trouble!” 
‘‘Age Six’’ repeated the conversation 






Only a rose! 
On your window still daintily lying 
Sparkling with dew. 


Ah! who knows 


HONOUR 


An Offering. 


By Kate Y. Moore. 


WINS. 


which took place so near the ceiling to 
his Mother when she was leaning over 
his cot for a last ‘‘Good-night!’’ And 
Vivian meeting her as she was coming 
out of the Boy’s room, tvok her to sit 
down in the window-seat where he had 
sat a year ago, telling Constance of his 
long love for Daphne while they 
watched outside her door wondering if 
she would be given back to them. He 
told her the story now, and Daphne be- 
gan to understand. Then he reminded 
her of the small boy’s gift, and the con- 
versation just before the party, and 
asked her if she had had time yet to 
think of the gift which would keep him 
from feeling lonely any more. 
Presently she lifted her head to him 
and sak ‘Yes, if you think myself 


would do for that kind of Christmas gift, 
for I have been lonely too, for a very 
long time.’’ 

After that Vivian left China and its 
railways alone! 


That it speaks of a love that’s undying, 
My dearest! do you? 


Only a tear! 


But in eloquent silence it trembles 


And burning it falls. 


Ah! my dear, 
See the rainbow it swiftly resembles 


Only a heart! 


Now your smile enthrals. 


At your feet I have tenderly laid it, 







Do not start! 
For I know that you would not evade :t, 
Your own bidden guest. 


My last gift and best. 









SOME FIRSTS AND LASTS. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., F.L.S., F.C.S. 


Author of “ Piccadilly of the Sea,” 


EOPLE will go out of their 

Pp way to see anything odd, curi- 
ous, eccentric. Barnum knew 

this well, and made a living out of it. 
Even the every-day showman at a fair 
gets more customers to see his faked 
mermaid than he would if he only 
showed real live fish in an aquarium. 
Monsters, dwarfs, giants, bearded 
ladies, skeleton men, elastic-skin people, 
tatooed ladies, and other monstrosities 
‘“draw.’’ So you may describe and 
advertise the most beautiful scenery in 


“Connemara,” “ Leighton House, 
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‘* FIRST AND LAST”’ 


” 


etc. 


some mystic peculiarities, and that 
show at once jumps to the hill-top of 
commercial success. Human nature has 
always been like this. It always will 
be. 

The western portion of Cornwall is no 
more beautiful or attractive than heaps 
of other places in England, but because 
it is the Land’s End, the First and Last 
of this island, people flock to see it, and 
gaze on the extremity with dilated eyes, 
and, it is hoped, much satisfaction. Each 
year more and more people visit this 


J. Harris Stone. 


INN AND FIRST AND LAST 


CHURCH IN ENGLAND, SENNEN. 


the world, and it falls flat. The man in 
the street and his wife don’t want to 
see fine views, lovely landscapes, or 
sparklingly bright seascapes. Tell them 
a beautiful picture is on view—they 
won’t go to see it. Tell them a picture 
was painted by no human hand—say, 3 
painting by the late Charles Felu, the 
armless artist of Antwerp, and they will 
flock in to gloat over it. A portrait, no 
matter how lovely or religious, is a 
failure as a show in Bond Street, but 
give out that it possesses some rare 
characteristic, some halo-like emanation, 


little bit of Cornwall simply because it 
is the end of the land, and for no other 


reason. Everything is made easy for 
them. The Great Western Railway, 
imbued with the true, pushing, adver- 
tising spirit of the age, makes the jour- 
ney comfortable and pleasant. Motor 
‘buses meet the ‘‘ Cornish Riviera” ex- 
presses at Penzance, and whirl visitors 
away smoothly and comfortably to the 
spot in an hour, or a little over. The 
road from Penzance to England’s ex- 
tremity used to be perilously twisty for 
motors, but recently the sharp corners 
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have been widened, and the entire route 
made 
transit. 
So great has been the volume of 
during 


safer and pleasanter for rapid 


traffic this last season that 





Photo by J. Harris Stone. 
THE FIRST AND LAST DWFLLING HOUSES 
IN ENGLAND. 
several additional motor ‘buses have 


been requisitioned to meet each incom- 
ing train at Penzance in order to cope 
with it. One day in August I took the 
trouble to estimate the number of per- 
sons on the motors, char-a-bancs, and 
*buses I passed on the road as I made a 
journey between Penzance and Sennen, 
and they numbered at least 700. This 
was upon no special day—not a Bank 
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THE FIRST AND LAST HOUSE IN ENGLAND. 


Holiday or a Saturday, and I am, there- 
fore, convinced that the record is a fair 
estimate of the ordinary traffic of an or- 
dinary fine day in the season between 
Penzance and Land’s End. Thus do 
people flock to see, not anything unusua! 





AND LASTS. 
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in the way of scenery, but a geo- 
graphical curiosity. There is a natural 
corollary to this. If Land’s End is to 
be seen quietly, and properly appreciated 
apart from the madding crowd, the visi- 
tor must arrange to spend the night 
at Sennen, or at one of the two 
hotels at the Land’s End itself. One 
of these hotels is licensed, the other 
is not, so he has a choice of a night’s 
lodging. In the evening the day 
trippers depart full of the beauty of 
the scenery they have absorbed—if 
not of anything else—in order to 
get back to Penzance before dark. 

It naturally follows from what 
I have said that on a fine day 
in the season the Land’s End is 
black, or at least variegated, with 
tourists. |The shoes of countless 
multitudes have worn away 
every vestige of grass between the 
stones on the promontory, making the 
rocky outcrop smooth, slippery, and 
even finely polished with constant fric- 
tion. Every year, seemingly, the popu- 
larity of this extremity of England in- 
creases. Most people like to be able to 
say they have been to the end of Eng- 
land, and apparently the majority pay a 
visit for that reason alone. Fashion sets 
and ebbs with ruthless irregularity, and 
just now a wave of favouritism runs 
in favour of a visit to Land’s End. 
As the driver of the old two-hkorse 
*bus—or, rather, the ‘‘Royal Mail,” 
for that is its correct title as em- 
blazoned on its panels—once ob- 
served to me when passing quite a 
crowd of these packed tourist con- 
veyances: ‘‘It gets more like London 
every day.’’ He was right, although 
I wondered how he knew, as he has 
never been in London. 

If, however, you are staying at 
Sennen, the First and Last village 


in England, or put up for the 
night at one of the hotels on 


the promontory, you can choose 
your own time for walking round 
the sea-girt strip of land, and you will 
then agree that Land’s End is still de- 
lightful. The sunsets are lovely. To 
sit quietly watching the picturesque 


vicissitudes of light and shade, the mar- 
vellous flashes of brilliancy and ominous 
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palls of sombreness, the gorgeous con- 
trasts of vivid colouring as the sun goes 
down and quenches his ardent flame in 
the far western sea is an experience of 
no mean or evanescent order. 

Land’s End in the glaring light of 
noonday is like any other of the many 
rocky, treeless promontories around this 
iron-bound coast, and if it were not for 
the fact that it is the end of England, no 
one would visit it at that shadowless 
time of day. ‘‘ If thou would’st view 
fair’’ Land’s End aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight, 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout 
the awesome sternness, even solemnity 
of the precipices and rocky headlands 
around. 

The ground at the actual Land’s End 
declines rapidly from the two hotels to 
the tip of the promontory, and many per- 
sons are at first sight disappointed with 
the general aspect of the spot. rhe 


sharp slope of turf is terminated by a 
cliff of columnar granite between fifty 
and sixty feet in height, off the extremity 
of which a jagged ridge of rocks runs 


out for some distance into the sea 
actual First and Last land. It is when 
you have walked all round the edge, 
craned your neck over the precipices, 
and watched the ceaseless fretting of the 
vast ocean that you begin to appreciate 
Land’s End. On the left of the descent 
from the top a fjord runs in where the 
earth, having fallen in, leaves a dis- 
tinctly dangerous chasm. More than 
one person—the guides say seventeen— 
have met with violent deaths by falling 
over at this dreadful spot, and they have, 
therefore, put up a board, and chalked 
upon it, ‘‘Danger Here.’’ General Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot relates how an officer 
attempted to ride on horse-back at this 
dangerous spot. 

Another terrible accident which hap- 
pened here is also historic. A lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, against advice given 
him by people on the spot, would bathe 
from the extreme end of the point—he 
wanted to bathe off England’s First and 
Last land. He did so in that foolish 
spirit of bravado which is a very oppo- 
site quality to courage, and has never 
been seen or heard of from that day to 
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this. How many accidents have simi- 
larly happened! 

The actual First and Last house in 
England is a shed, where a woman sells 
picture post-cards and specimens of 
rock. Near by, still further towards 
the point, is the very First and Last 
structure in England—a collecting box 
of the National Lifeboat Institution— 
not at all an unsuitable ending to a coun- 
try which has made its reputation by 
sea conquests. Just below these, 4s 
one goes down the zig-zag path between 
the rocks, on the neck of the peninsula 
is a flat stone about two feet square, and 
rising six inches above the ground. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST CROSS IN ENGLAND. 


his, tradition asserts, is that upon 
which John Wesley sat when he com- 
posed the hymn: 

Lo! on a narrow neck of land 

"Twixt two unbounded seas I stand 

Secure, insensible. 
Dr. James H. Rigg, of the Wesleyan 
body, informs me that a few years ago 
an impudent American of the South dis- 
covered (invented) a place in Georgia 
where this hymn was written! This has 
deceived a few English Methodists and 
others; but in America it has not de- 
ceived the Methodists or anyone else. 
Americans understand Americans. When 
Wesley wrote those lines he probably 
had in mind Matthew Prior’s similar 
words, who had written long before: 
Amid two seas on one small point of 
land, 

Weary’d, uncertain, and amazed we 
stand. 
(‘* Solomon’s Power,’’ Book III.) 
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According to Jackson’s ‘‘ Life of 
Charles Wesley’’ (vol. 1, p. 346), the 
hymn written at the Land’s End is that 
beginning : 

‘* Come, divine Immanuel, come, 

‘lake possession of thy home.’’ 
Tradition also states that the hymn 

‘** Thou God of glorious majesty ”’ 
was also written here. Apparently 
Wesley had at this time (July 3oth, 
1743) experienced a bad spell of weather 
at Land’s End, for he writes: ‘‘ 1 sawa 
strange sight, the sun shining in Corn- 
wall.’’ , 

A rugged path between large boulders 
to the right leads to a terrible looking 
chasm, over which, if you crane your 
neck, you can look through the arch in 
the granite which runs through Land’s 
End. This is the place where the Eng- 
lish and St. George’s Channels meet. 
The cavern called Land’s End Hole 
(Vau-Laz, in Cornish) is about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, and can be 
got at during low water. 

From this side of Land’s End a good 
view is obtained of Gamper’s Bay to 
Pedn-mén-du, the point bounding the 
south of Sennen Cove, the picturesque 
rock known as the Irish Lady, and the 
Smuggler’s Cave. From the other side 
—the south—are seen the Armed 
Knight, the Dollar Rock, and many 
others to which ridiculous or fanciful 
names have been attached. Here Na- 
ture, during some awful cataclysm, an 
unknown and doubtless unthinkable 
number of ages ago, shook up this little 
bit of old England, and disarranged and 
cracked up the rocks, leaving the huge 
masses in an artistic arrangement of in- 
consequent disorder. 

Two rocks of colossal size on the point 
are known as Gog and Magog, so-called 
after two renowned Cornish giants. 
Such a wild, desolate spot, fitfully 
strewn with weird stones like strange 
monsters and fearful beasts, have natur- 
ally been always associated with tales >f 
dire portent and eerie character. And 
so we find that many of our national 
rural stories have a local habitat at 
Land’s End. The renowned Jack the 


Giant Killer was born here, and here 
occurred the exploits which made him 
The old name of the 


for ever famous. 
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legend was ‘‘Jack and the Giants,’’ and 
there is no doubt the story is founded 
upon King Arthur and his exploits. 
Naturally, therefore, giants enter into 
the place-names of Land’s End. A rock 
leaning against another, curiously 
enough shows a profile remarkably like 
the face of an old man, to which the 
title ‘‘ Dr. Syntax’s Head ”’ is attached. 

The general appearance of the rocks 
making up the First and Last of Eng- 
land is extremely like those of the 
Giant’s Causeway in the north of Ire- 
land, but the columnar, or cubical forms, 
are by no means so regular ag those in 
County Antrim. 

The sea is usually very rough around 
Land’s End, and the waves, broken up 
by the rocks which lie off the point—the 
‘*Kettle’s Bottom,’’ and those upon one 
of which the lighthouse (Longships) ‘s 
placed, are. generally at all times of the 
day majestically grand. Sheets of foam 
rise to an immense height as the rag- 
ing billows strike the rocks beneath and 
fall back ashamed and beaten into the 
ocean. The roaring sound is re-echoed 
from cliff and cavern, and is quite awe- 
inspiring. 

Ruskin, in his criticism on Turner’s 
picture of Land’s End, is graphically 
realistic of the scene: 

‘‘ At the Land’s End there is to be 
seen the entire disorder of the surges, 
when every one of them, divided and 
entangled among promontories as _ it 
rolls, and beaten back post by post from 
walls of rock on this side and that side, 
recoils like the defeated division of a 
great army, throwing all behind it into 
disorder, breaking up the succeeding 
waves into vertical ridges, which, ‘n 
their turn, yet more totally shattered 
upon the shore, retire in more hopeless 
confusion, until the whole surface of the 
sea becomes one dizzy whirl of rushing, 
writhing, tortured, undirected rage, 
bounding, and crashing, and coiling in 
an anarchy of enormous power, sub- 
divided into myriads of waves, of which 
every one is not, be it remembered, 2 
separate surge, but part and portion of 
a vast one, actuated by eternal power, 
and giving in every direction the mighty 
undulation of impetuous line, which 
glides over the rocks and writhes in the 
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wind, overwhelming the one and pierc- 
ing the other with the form, fury, and 
swiftness of a sheet of lambent fire.’’ 
Storms at Land’s End have some- 
times been of fearful violence. A 


famous one was that on March gth, 
1759, of which a record is given by John 
Wesley : 

“*It began near the Land’s End, be- 
tween nine and ten at night, and went 
eastward, not above a mile broad, over 
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at Land’s End was thrown down on the 
day when King Charles was beheaded 
at Whitehall, January 30th, 1649. The 
damage was done by a great storm 
which, according to Hicks’s MS, on that 
day burst over the western coast. The 
superstitious naturally saw something 
more than a coincidence in this, particu- 
larly as the inhabitants of this part of 
the county were always loyal to the 
Crown. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST OF ENGLAND. 


St. Just, Morvah, Zennor, St. Ives, and 
Gwinear, whence it turned northward 
over the sea. It uncovered all the houses 
in its way, and was accompanied with 
impetuous rain. About a mile south- 
east from St. Ives it tore up a rock, 
twelve or fourteen tons weight, from the 
top of a rising ground, and whirled it 
down upon another, which it split 
through, and at the same time dashed 
itself into pieces. It broke the pinnacles 
of Gwinear Church, which forced their 
way through the roof. And it was re- 
markable the rain which attended it was 
so salt as any sea water.’’ 

The Carreg-an-peul or Steeple Rock 


Regarding the tides here, the account 
given by Borlase, the great historian of 
the county, still holds good: 

** The tide of flood at the Land’s End 
rises on the top of a common spring 
eighteen feet, and from that to twenty- 
four, according to wind and weather; 
insomuch, that in stormy weather, from 
the south-west, it has risen to the height 
of thirty feet; but at the common neap 
tides only thirteen feet usually, and at 
a very dead neap it has not risen above 
ten feet. During the flood the tide of 
the Land’s End sets inward from the 
south near nine hours; its run is eight 
hours, in most places betwixt three and 
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four hours. This is a very dangerous 
singularity, if not known and properly 
regarded.”’ 

Retracing our steps up the promon- 
tory of Land’s End, past the temperance 
and the licensed hotels, we take the road 
back to Sennen. This runs due east, 
until a little open space is reached, 
where are one or two houses constituting 
the village of Trevescan. On the left 
is passed the first tree in England—if we 
had been coming from Sennen it would 
have been the last—which is situated by 
the roadside, outside a little house. 

At Trevescan the road goes straight 
on east to St. Buryan, but we turn sharp 
round to the left or north. At the angle 
in the road here formed is a stack of 
furze. The prickly gorse or furze, when 
cut from the commons or moors dried in 
the sun like hay, is used for fuel in the 
large open fire-places of the farmhouses 
and cottages round this neighbourhood, 
and until recently was the only fuel pro- 
curable. Furze (Ulex curope@us) is, 
therefore, to Cornwall what peat is to 
Ireland. 

Opposite the gates of a house a little 
further along this road, nearer Sennen, 
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Let’s sit upon the balcony, 
And play we are abroad; 

Let’s pile the silken cushions high, 
Let all be in accord. 


And you shall strum on your guitar 
That plaintive tune you made, 
And I'll pretend it’s just as good 

As any serenade. 
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Chloe and Phyllis. 


By DorotHy SERGEANT. 











Mesdames, we really are not mad. 
You need not look 





on the right-hand side close up to the 
hedge, is an old Celtic cross—the First 
and Last cross in England—which some 
enlightened restorer has recently marked 
out with a coating of tar. This mon- 
strous vandalism | have also noticed on 
a cross bordering the St. Ives Road in 
Lelant village. Granite crosses, of 
which this is a typical example, are com- 
mon objects of the wayside in this dis- 
trict. 

These signs of devotion by the road- 
side and at the cross-roads in Cornwall, 
particularly the Western part, owe their 
existence to the  introducers’ of 
Christianity not venturing to destroy the 
sanctity of spots where the people had 
for ages been accustomed to pay their 
devotions. The people were still 
allowed to worship at the same places 
they had been accustomed to while in a 
state of heathenism, but a cross was cut 
and placed at each prayer station to 
symbolise the new religion. 

Even in those far-off primitive days 
this little Celtic cross by the wayside 
may have acquired additional sanctity 
because it happened to be the First and 
Last. 
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And | will tell you wond’rous tales 
Like famed Scheherazade; 

We'll while away the afternoon 

And watch the daylight fade. 


1 wonder why they looked so shocked, 
Those good, suburban dames? 

What can they find to glare at in 

Our careless little games? 


askance. 


Oh, for a little less routine, 


A little more romance! 





THE HUMOUR 


‘Clarence,’ said the American 
heiress hesitatingly, ‘‘ I think that you 
should be told at once how my father 
made his money. Our business-men in 
this country have methods which to one 
of your pure soul, whose motto is 
‘Noblesse oblige,’ cannot but Es 

‘“*Stop, Maimie, stop,”’ said the young 
lord _reassur- 
ingly, ‘‘tell me 
no more. How- 
ever he made 
his millions, I 
can forgive 
him for your 
sake. But— 
er—has_ he 
still got them 
all right?” 


‘Two men 
were __ travel- 
ling in a 
t h i ckly-popu- 
lated part of 
Kentucky, and 
had been driv- 
ing for two 
hours without 
encountering a 
single human 
being. 

At last they 
came upon a 
cabin in a 
clearing. The 
scene was very 
peaceful. 
Several hogs 
lay sleeping 
in the = sun, 
and one man 
reclined 
against a tree 
puffing lazily at his pipe. He evinced 
no sign of interest at the appearance of 
the travellers. 

‘*Wonder if he can speak?’’ said one 
of them. 

‘‘Try him,’’ suggested the other. 

‘*How do you do?’’ said the traveller 
tentatively. 


‘* Say, old chap, this big game hunting is beastly 


bally slow, don't you know. 
would happen.’’ 
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‘*Howdy ?’’ was the languid response. 
‘*Pleasant country this?”’ 
““Yus, for them that likes it.’’ 
‘‘Lived in these parts all 
life?” 
“Not 
him up. 


your 


yet.”"——The 


travellers gave 


“George, 
what is that 
deep, dark 
place down 
among the 
cliffs ?”’ 

‘That is the 
‘Lovers Lane.’ 
Shall we go 
down and ex- 
plore?”’ 

‘I’m afraid 
you would kiss 
me if I went 
into such a 
lonely place.”’ 

‘‘No, Ethel, 
really not.’’ 

‘Then I 
think we may 
as well stay up 
here.’ 

A farmer 
and his wife 
were going to 
visit some 
friendy a few 
miles distant. 
The day was 
wet and cold 
so both of 
them had a 
very stiff dose 
of whisky be- 
fore setting 
The pony-trap was small and 
the two occupants large, so the wife 
took the back seat. The drive was 
long and uncomfortable, the roads 
abounded in holes and puddles. At 
length the trap arrived at its destina- 
tion. 

The host 


I wish something 
———It did. 


out. 


came out with a cordial 


33! 
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RaGiInG Rupo-pH.—I. 


Rudolph, with a rousing curse, threw the frying-pan at nurse, 
When it hit her on the nose, Father said ‘* How straight he throws ! 


smile of welcome. ‘*Mun,’’ he said, 
‘‘why did ye not bring the missus?”’ 

The farmer turned round and sur- 
veyed the empty back seat. His huge 
form quivered with the enjoyment of an 
excellent joke. ‘‘I heard a big splash 
on the way. Mebbe I'd better go back 
and look for her.’’ 





An amusing fable is worth recalling 
which expounds the value of bluff. A 
monkey was once captured by a tiger. 
‘‘Spare me,’’ it squealed, ‘‘I am thin 
and tough, and my flesh is neither suc- 
culent nor of an agreeable flavour. I 
know of a very fat donkey, to which 
I will lead you if you will spare my 
wretched life.”’ 

The bargain appealed to the tiger, 
who followed the monkey to where the 
donkey was tethered. The donkey 
thought that his last hour had come, 
but retained his presence of mind. 

‘Vile creature,’’ he thundered, ad- 


dressing the monkey, ‘‘last week you 
brought two tigers, and now you bring 
me only one, who is thin and old.’’ 

The tiger, duly impressed, hastened 
back into the jungle. 





Ernest had just become engaged, 
and on the first occasion on which he 
took his fiancée to the little village 
church, he ostentatiously displayed a 
sovereign when the collection bag ap- 
proached. 

‘‘Don’t be so extravagant, dear,’ 
whispered his fiancée, grasping his arm. 

“‘Oh, that’s nothing. I make it a 
regular thing every Sunday.”’ 

The bag came round at that moment 

xd he dropped in a coin. 

‘nfortunately he had forgotten the 
habits of the vicar. After giving out 
the notices for the week, the reverend 
gentleman proceeded: ‘‘The collection 
this morning amounts to _ nineteen 
shillings and sixpence.’’ 
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Guest (to waiter): I can’t eat this 
soup.”’ 

(Waiter takes it away and brings 
another kind of soup.) 

Guest: ‘‘I can’t eat this soup.”’ 

(Waiter angrily, but silently, for the 
third time brings another kind.) 

Guest (again): ‘‘I can’t eat this 
soup.”’ 

(Waiter furious, calls the hotel pro- 
prietor.) 

PROPRIETOR (to guest): ‘‘Why can’t 
you eat this soup?”’ 

GuEsT (quietly): ‘‘Because I have no 
spoon.”’ 


*“Who’s the rude boy who laughed 
just then?’’ asked the teacher. 
‘Please, marm, it was me,’’ answered 
Jimmy Jones; ‘‘but I didn’t mean it.”’ 
Ridiculous !”’ 
I laughed up my sleeve, 


**Didn’t mean it? 
‘“*‘No, marm. 
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but I’d forgotten there was a hole in the 
elbow.”’ 


A coloured preacher, in closing his 
sermon, Said to the congregation: 

‘*And now let us pray for the people 
of the uninhabited portion of the earth.”’ 


Aunt Eliza grew fidgety as _ she 
watched her niece pile perfectly good 
garments into a box whose destination 
was an East-End mission. ‘‘Darling,”’ 
she said, ‘‘those corsets look too new 
to be thrown away like that.’’ 

‘Yes, they’re quite new,” replied the 
niece, ‘‘but all the same they don’t fit, 
although they were made specially for 
me.” 

‘*Well, of all the extravagance !’’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘Made to order!” 

She picked them up, looked them 
over, and fairly screamed: ‘‘Look here, 
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Rudolph's not been well at all, swallowed the blue croquet ball. 
Father's in a horrid pet, ‘‘ Hang the child, he’s spoilt the set!”’ 
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HOOLeEy : “Is there any chance of a job here, 
mate ?’ 
Doo.tey: ‘Not at the moment, old sport, but 


I’m going to have a fight with Mickey 
so if you cali round in 


O’ Rourke to-night, 
the morning you can have his job.”’ 


dear, there’s been an awful mistake. 
There’s a label on them that says, ‘Made 
especially for William Whiteley.’ ”’ 





An old lady became very anxious about 
her health with increasing years, and 
called in her favourite physician on the 
least possible pretext. As he was a 
busy and zealous practitioner, he re- 
sented being called away continually 
from patients who were really in need 
of his assistance. 

The old lady was one day alarmed 
by the appearance of a tiny red spot on 
her hand, and instantly summoned the 
doctor. 

‘‘Madam,”’ 
at the spot, 


he said, gazing solemnly 
“‘you did well to send for 


me immediately.” 

“Oh, Doctor! Is it really dangerous ?”’ 
- “No, but if you had waited a few 
hours longer the spot would have gone.”’ 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


‘Statistics show that a 
' marriage takes place every 
| half-second.’’ 

‘‘Dear, dear me,’’ sighed 
the elderly maiden; ‘‘and 
Timothy has been coming to 
see me for thirteen years.” 





The late Bishop of Ripon 
possessed a ready wit, which 
stood him in good stead when 
addressing conglomerate 
crowds in the open-air. He 
was once asked by an Atheist 
heckler if he believed that 
Jonah was really swallowed by 
the whale. 
iit ‘‘When I go to Heaven,’ 
ll [| he 





answered, “lu 
Jonah.”’ 

‘‘But suppose he’s not 
there?’’ 

‘‘In that case,’’ was the 


crushing reply, ‘‘you will be 
able to ask him yourself.’’ 





‘These are the best cigars 
you can possibly buy, gentle- 
men,’’ bawled the auctioneer. 
**I don’t care where you go; 
you can’t get better; you can’t 
get better.” 

‘‘True,’’ replied a bystander, ‘‘you 
can’t get better. I smoked one last 
week and I haven’t recovered yet.” 





‘*Father, a man is a bachelor until he 
gets married, is’nt he?’’ 

‘*Yes, my son.”’ 

‘‘And what does he call himself after- 
wards ?”’ 

‘*You’re too young to be cynical, my 


” 


son. 





MorHerR: ‘‘Tommy, hold = your 
tongue.”’ 
Sweet Cuicp (after a trial): ‘‘I can’t, 


” 


Mummy, it’s too slippery. 





“I wish Jack would write his figures 
more plainly ; I can’t make out whether 
this is 1,000 or 10,000 kisses he sends 


9 


me. 








FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 

A most attractive travelling coat is 
carried out in old blue ratine lined 
through with thick soft Empire green 
satin, and, hemmed all round with seal 
musquash, which makes a lovely con- 
trast to the blue of the material; the 
coat is fastened over to one side with 
large cords of the ratine and blue enamel 
buttons. At the neck the fur is loose, 
in the fashion of a tie, which can be flung 
round from one side to the other, while 
the end, which is left free, is finished 
with a band of silk fringe. Cream 
velvet forms the chief part of an evening 
dress designed for India. ‘The skirt is 
almost plain save for a white satin cord 
which outlines the top of the hem, where 
it joins a lovely square of Torchon lace. 
The corsage is decorated with this same 
lace, and the low neckband outlined with 
waistbelt is formed of gold cord. 


Bright colours are in great favour 
ermine, a band of which fur peeps forth 
at the opening at the side of the skirt. 

Last but not least is a delightful model 
in soft ivory satin and adorned with fine 
pearl embroidery. The bodice has a 
particularly pretty chemisette of white 
esprit net, crossed by narrow strappings 
of gold lace, while the sleeves are made 
in a thrée-quarter length, and very effec- 
tively finished with pearl fringe. At 
the side of the waist there is a large gold 
lace rose with a pearl centre, and the 
this winter for afternoon wear, especialls 

with models designed to 

Millinery be worn with black 

Modes. velvet costumes. _Be- 

coming in the extreme 

is a model in bright blue velours, bent 

in a little at the centre, while the crown 

is entirely covered with soft white 

swan’s feathers, which stand up all 
round the crown. 

A restaurant model is composed of 
white mirror velvet, decorated with a 
huge chou of black tulle dotted with 
white porcelain beads, the brim being 
lined with silver net. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
This delightful garment, which can 
be either severely plain or ultra chic, 
constitutes such an im- 


Tea Gowns. portant part of a 
woman’s wardrobe 
that it is necessarily 


subject to constant changes both in 





AN EVENING MANTLE IN ROSE AND GOLD 
BROCHE MOUSSELINE OVER GOLD 
TISSUE AND SATIN. 
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A BEAUTIFUL TOILETTE 


WEAR IN ROSE-LEAF PINK NINON 


AND LACE, 





FOR EVENING 
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design and decoration. A woman may 
be intensely in love with the tout en- 
semble of her carefully arranged 
boudoir, and be therefore unwilling to 
accept any advice as to alterations, but 
she is always looking for something new 
where her tea gown is concerned. Im- 
agine, for instance, a softly flowing 
under-robe of white crepe de chine, made 
up over old rose satin and worn with a 
long coat of soft black satin, cut a la 
Directoire, and turned back with large 
lapels of black and white striped silk. 
There is a high roll over collar of the 
same silk, and the sleeves are finished 
with black and white striped cuffs, while 
at the waist, but visible in front only, 
comes a corded ribbon sash in Chinese 
blue finished with long ends, bordered 
with silk fringe. An equally chic 
model arranged on the same lines con- 
sists, in the first place, of a_ short- 
waisted under-robe of pale green mous- 
seline de soie, adorned with gold em- 
broideries, which outline the hem, the 
V_ shaped. decolletage and the elbow 
sleeves, while the waist is encircled with 
a band of gold tissue, tied on one side 
in a smart rosette bow. Over this 
mousseline frock a long coat of black 
chantilly lace is worn. 


A very attractive little home frock 

was entirely carried out in white wool 

voile with a deep band 

House Gowns. of woollen embroidery 

at the hem, while the 

same decoration was 

applied to the little square neck and long 

sleeves. The whole was completed by 

alittle coatee of silver tissue, 

which was girded at the waist with a 

thick cord and tassels of silver 
thread. 


A simple grey frock is decorated with 
grey and scarlet silk panels back and 
front, and on the corsage appears a 
veiling of red chiffon, through which 
silver passementerie ‘wheels’ can be dis- 
cerned. The scarlet silk collar and 
cuffs are embellished with grey enamel 
buttons, while fan pleatings of grey net 
fall from a crossed band of black velvet 
in the centre of the corsage. 
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The consensus of opinion is that 
velveteen will be extremely fashion- 
able for tailored cos- 

Modish tumes and _ dresses. 
Fabrics. For formal occasions it 


has quite usurped the 
place of faced cloth, a material that is 
now seldom seen except as a trimming. 
Fine suiting serges are dividing honours 
with tweeds, and Bengaline is ultra- 
smart for afternoon coats and skirts. 
Tweeds showing a fine cord have met 
with a great welcome both with and 
without a border. 

Quite a novelty is the short velveteen 
coat with spade front. In this coat 
there is a_ certain 
amount of fulness per- 
missible at the back, 
which is brought down 
and imprisoned beneath a piping about 
two inches above the normal waist-line, 
while the fronts which fall away from 
the figure are spade-shaped and outlined 
with fringe, the sleeves are of the true 
bell character, also edged with fringe. 
These coats are worn with skirts decor- 
ated with a spade panel back and front. 


Coats. 


I saw several fans fluttering at the 
opera the other evening, and it confirms 


what I have already 

Fans. heard of their return to 
favour. Some fascinat- 

ing specimens are in 

oxidised embroidered passementerie, 


and others are of bright coloured chiffon 
de soie, or satin embroidered in dull 
beads and silks. The daintiest are 
nearly always an imitation of those used 
in the time of our great grand-mothers, 
and even before the French Revolution. 

There are the Louis XIV. and Louis 
XVI. period fans and some dainty 
**Marie Louise’”’ specimens in ivory with 
miniature heads painted on their ivory 
surface. 


A notable production in black velvet 
is the motor-car turban, made of velvet 
folded round with the 
characteristic tilt much 
exaggerated, and a 
little lace frill to fall 
over the hair and the nape of the neck. 
This turban is frequently seen composed 


The Motorist. 


of velvet and fur, the effect of which ~ 
is most becoming. 

A new underskirt has been introduced 
for motoring, which is very warm and 
takes up very little room. This is of 
smooth kid, neatly fitting over the hips 
and carried out in some dark shade. 
By way of decoration it has buttonholed 
and scalloped edges, or for those who 
prefer it a deep hem of satin. 





A SIMPLE AND PRETTY DRESS COMPOSED 
OF CHAMPAGNE-TINTED CHIFFON OVER 
SATIN TO MATCH WITH A MALTESE 
LACE FICHU. 
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A handsome dinner dress, designed 
for a recent bride, was carried out in 
reseda-green mousseline 
de soie, over a petticoat 
of ‘‘blonde’’ lace applique 
upon a background of 
chiffon. The wrap over skirt was 
across the front to meet the back panel, 
and edged with very effective embroi- 
dery in heavy yellow silk. The design 
began in a narrow edging, and, follow- 
ing the line of drapery, gradually 
increased its width until it reached the 
train, across which it extended about 
fifteen inches. From this the embroi- 
dery decreases until it disappears under 
the wrap over edge in front. The back 
panel of the skirt was gathered in at the 
waist, and again a little above the em- 
broidery, the gauzing being hidden by 
a twist of piping. The swathed bodice 
was ornamented with narrow _revers, 
faced with embroidery back and front, 
the material opening over a vest of 
blonde lace bordered with gold tissue. 


Trouse*-"< 
Gowns. 


Bretelles were fashioned of ecru den- 
telle whilst the small sleeves were like- 
wise carried out in lace, and were, be- 
sides, prettily decorated with a kilted 
frill head with a piping of gold cord. 

Eastern blue is to be one of the most 
fashionable colours this winter, and all 
the Persian greens and 
reds, blues and browns, 
will be particularly 
modish. Canary yellow is a shade that 
is having a great vogue, and is to be 
seen in gowns of stiff satin and brocade. 
Sometimes it is decorated lightly with 
dark brown or very pale pink, and in 
other cases with gold braid. This shade 
looks particularly well under artificial 
light, and with a pretty fresh complexion 
is delightful. Hemstitching is a 
favourite feature on dress accessories of 
almost every kind of fabric, and is used 
with excellent results on dainty neck- 
wear. Collars, cuffs, and jabots of the 
flimsiest description have this form of 
decoration as well as the very popular 
side frills. 


New Shades. 


One seen recently was composed of 


mavy blue lawn trimmed with hem- 
stitched folds of white batiste. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


Bathe the face at night in warm water 
to which has been added a little borax, 
some diluted hazeline 
and a little benzoine. 
After bathing the 
face, dry with a soft 
towel, and massage the skin gently with 
good cold cream. Wipe off with an old 
linen rag, and massage thoroughly 
again. Massage in the same way in the 
morning before going out. A good face 
cream that can be used instead of cold 
cream is made in the following man- 
ner :—Take three ounces each of white 
wax and spermaceti, fourteen ounces of 
almond oil, six and a half ounces of soft 
water, thirty grains of borax, and five 
or six drops of oil of musk. Heat the 
white wax, spermaceti and almond oil to- 
gether, taking care not to get it too hot. 
Dissolve the borax in water, and stir it 
into the oils. Beat until frothy, and then 
add the oil of musk and beat again for 
fifteen minutes. Now put the mixture 
into glass jars and keep it in a cool 
place. An excellent bath for the feet is 
made with two gallons of warm, soft 
water, into which has been thrown a 
handful of common salt, a cupful of 
coarse oatmeal and a little permangan- 
ate of potash. For tired and tender feet 
this bath is unsurpassed, and is best 
taken at night. 


A Lotion ior a 
Greasy Skin. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Beat up five eggs, 
season with salt and 
pepper, add two table- 
spoonsful of cream 
and half an ounce of 
butter. Stir this over the fire in 
a fireproof casserole till nearly set; 
then add_ twelve finely chopped 
mushrooms (previously tossed in butter) 
and a little chopped parsley. Continue 
to stir the mixture over the fire for 
another minute, then dish up 


on buttered pieces of toast and serve 
at once. 


Creamed Eggs 
with 
Mushrooms. 





MARY OF GUISE. 


QUEEN REGENT OF SCOTLAND, AND MOTHER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





